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SSOCIATION HALL, 23d-st and 4th-ave. 
The test pre English Historian, 
3 JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
will deliver a course of five lectures on the 
‘* Relations Between England and 
Ireland.” 
LECTURE I.. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 16, 

‘* The Norman Conquest of Ireland.” 

° RIDAY, OCT. 18, 
“Treland Under the Tudors and Stuarts.” 
LECTURE IU., MONDAY, OCT. 21. 

“ The Penal Laws and their Consequences.” 
LECTURE IV., DNESDAY, OCT. 23. 
** Grattan and the Volunteers.” 
LECT an FRIDAY, OCT. 25. 
“The Rebellion of ° ac be Union and the Ireland o 
‘o-day.” 





Doors open at 7 p.m. Lecture commences at 8. 
©OURSE TICKETS, #5. For sale at Scribner's, 
654 Broadway ; ASSOCIATION HALL, and at his 


Agent's, American Literary Bureau, Cooper Institute. 





Now Ready. Double Number, July and Aucust, 1872. 
TH AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
hew number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Kobsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
NTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS, for the use of Academies, High 
Schools, and Colleges, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, and containing copious lists of experiments 
with directions for yey them. By Prof. Thomas 
Ruggles pyocnee. M.A., of Trinity College, Hartford. 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged, thick 12 mo. 
cloth, $3 00. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 27 Warren Street. 
New York. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, October 12, 1872, will close at 
this office on Wednesday at 6% A.M., on Thursday 
at 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 11 A.M. 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 








| Our New Colle ction of Music for Choirs,Conventions, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1872. 


[Prick 10 Cents. 





The Standard in the Van! 
All other Church Music Books, of whatever degree 
of excellence, are respectfully invited to fall in the 


cannot be excelled in 
intends to lead in circulation. 





| 

| Some of the Merits.—Short Theory. Abun- 
| dant Material, Sacred and Secular, for practice. Ex- 
cellent set of Metrical Tunes, in large clear print and 
not crowded :—a great advantage. Unusually good 
collection of Anthems, Set Pieces, &c. The com- 
| pilers, Mesers. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and H. 
| R. PALMER of Chicago, are perhaps the most skilful 
men of their time in adapting music to the wante of 
the ‘singing’ public. ice, { 50. Specimen 
copies sent, for the present, post-paid, for $1 25. 





A Perfect Success! The printers cannot 
keep pace with the demand! Ditson and 
Co.’s 





BY JOHANN STRAUSS. 

It is a large book [of 250 pages, full sheet music 
size), filled with the best Straves Music, Wal'zes, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., including those performed in 
this country, under the direction of the great com- 
poser. 

About $40.00 worth of music are included in the 
“Gems” which are, however, sold for the diminutive 
price of 

$250 in Boards, $300 in Cloth. Sent, post-paid, 
for the retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. 11. DITSON and Co., New York. 


WEBER. 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIR8T MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, JHE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 





WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIxTEENTH St., New Yor«. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let. and rent applied if purcbased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
he most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
| Catalognes mailed. 











‘The American Conservatory of 

Music. 

| Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None bunt the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
| tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette’ is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and yo ng apply to 

j Fred. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


_ 





ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

eOffice hours from 11 a. m., to 5¥. M., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 P. M. 


EK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI'ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








P.O. BOX 1455 PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Guys, $49 to $300. Double Shot 


®, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $8 to $20. Rifles, $8 


Gun a 
GEMS OF STRAUSS ! 28 %cmyGuntnttords se: bought or traded for. 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


- STATEN ISLAND | 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street. New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 








All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
ont ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &c.8 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING" 
“DOMESTIC” 
<7 | 






A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 


Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A JA 
LIFETIME.” 


Address * 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 





NEW ‘BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
+9 
JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1878, 


Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for four 
years, and every reader of the New York ALBION 
ought to have each number, They'll make you 
laugh and grow fat. Buy them atonce. Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 cents each. 


Josh Billings’ other Books are : 
JOSH, BILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 

A biographical, metaphysical anc very scientific 
work full of proverbs, fun, ap meee | “on the 
half shell" —with lots of comic pictures. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 

JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 

the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 


humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $1 50. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’—* Chris and Otho"’ and the ‘‘ Widower." 
ae handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 


FAUSTINA. 
A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Habn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 


ever tranelad4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 


book on the social and 


cious little ) nant, livel 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
A ep lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
Nustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,’ ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
ere: 


re :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ** Footfalle on the 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 


Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 


deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 
| novels, ** Alone’’—** Hidden Path’’—‘* Mose vides - 
** Nemesis *'—** Miriam “'"—** Helen Gardner’—* Hus 
bands and Homes” — * Sunnybank“ — * Phemie‘a 
Temptation’ —* Ruby's Hushand’—"“* Empty Heart” 
— At Last’’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


2 These books are beantifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 





| 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 
Madison, Square, New York, 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION_IN_ PRICES.’ 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 


mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 


tton. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price- -list, and ordering from 
They are reliable. 


it, or to order second-hand pianos. 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 


M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 


E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 


ware, O. 
DANTEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE. Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


“Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 


New York. 
Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,'Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured ; 


in exchange; cash paid for the same. 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. 
tuned and repaired. 


‘Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Send for 


Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 





OF re of Publite Buildings, Grounds and Ye 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 


Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors - Wm. B. 


Bradbary : 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and exprese her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 


finds it all she can desire to have. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U 


N. MECHLER, 
8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE 


ing me how I like one of my chiliren! 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! 


voice, I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
¥. G. Smith and Co.: 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my honse. Itisavery superior instrument, both 
in ite finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 


the mannfactnre of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours traly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN QARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 


427 Broome Street, New York: 
F. G. SMITH. 


Billiara Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 
New 5x'0 
other sizes at and 
responding rates, Wareiooms, corner of Canal cor- 


ut cushion, at greatly reduced 
‘ables, complete, $275 cach, an 


rices. 


Centre treet .. 


MOODY'S 





warranted six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
Second-hand 
Pianos 


“ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 


H, T. MCOUN 


~| Park, 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checke, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
preven alteration - 

he points are irked 


At the Great East-side Fancy 
Goods and Millinery Estab- 
lishment. 


E. Ridley & Son, 
CRAND STREET, N. Y. 


First floor. 
Our own seatton, Mae BONNET 
and MANTILL, VELVETS. 
BLACK and —— VELVETEENS, 
, T5c., $1 and upward 
SILK DE ‘DEPARTMENT — TURQUOISE, 


INS, &c. 
nGROS- GRAIN RIBBONS at 15c., 20c., 
BARGAIN S in SASHES and SASH RIB- 


r LACES ES, SSDS and DRESS 
y CARTONS FEATHERS and FLOW- 


Cheap Silk" Fringes. 
Lot of LADIES’ NECK-TIES at 25c. and 
45c., half price. 

By every steamer From Europe. 
NEW FANCY GOODS, 
NEW JEWELRY, 

COMBS, BRUSHES, JETS, EMBROIDE- 

RIES, SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS. 


KID GLOVES 


Two buttons at 5c, $i and $1 25 
Gente’ Kids at $1 aid $1 50, pad aa 
SECOND “FLOOR. 
BONNETS, EVERYTHING NEW. 
MATERIALS, STRAW, VELVET, 
PLUSH, TURQUOISE. 
BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF ENGLISH 
ROUND H 
OUR TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT 
WILL REPAY CAREFUL EXAMINA. 


ON. 
Largest and cheapest stock in the City to 


sclect from. 
UNDER-GARMENTS AND 


LADIES’ 
CLOTHING. 

ae CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, 
Cc. 


SA 


THIRD FLOOR—JOBBING EXCLU- 
IVELY. 


FOURTH FLOOR—JOBBING AND 
MANUFACTOR 


FIFTH FLOOR—TOY 
SITY DEPARTMENT. 


NOW_OPEN with an IMMENSE STOCK of 
SWISS BASKETS, WICKER-WORK, TOY Ss. wy Ls 
and FANCY GOODS, CABLNET-WORK, & 

All our own importation re —” 


E. Ridley & Son, 


Nos, 309, 311 and 3114s GRAND STREET, 
Nos, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 


AND CURIO- 








Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with ful! details. Home after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


“MISS COMS TOCK’S SCHOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of oarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 
Single rooms if desired. 
Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this lish, French and German lad 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by a PX ing as above onpemee Reservour 
Murray Hi New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 
_ Fall term commences Sept. 2. 





NATIONAL L, STEAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO — FROM LO pom DIRECT. 
mA. Piers 44 and 47 North River. 











and t t TEA S WEEKLY FKOM LIV BeTooL AND 
adbveol the i S NEW TORK calling at QUEENSTOW 
cannot be removed . ENGLAND....... , ae 
by chemicals. The | Ee ———_ i $‘<“Ae 310 “ 
check is moved forward by the upward actiun of the HELVETIA...... 3,315 “ 
lever of the machine. Price PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ‘* 
J. G. MOODY, CaNnapba.........4,500 “* 
€3 Trivity Bnil . a _* 
y Building. P. O. Box wvex, New York. ‘Rates of Passage. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR To ees or remnant 
ab = Rt teeta Poona Peet ie gene. St mgeband § Qucensy 
v meenstown. 
p GREAT Cran lant AGENTS. “ to verp or vier Gee and Return 
Do you want an agenc Bteerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or e.g $28: 
a chance to make to $20 per oy selling repaid from Liverpool, aaa, 
our new 7-strand i hats ire Clothes Lines} | oly Londonde - 
They last forever ; 


risk. 


or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I, 


sample free, so there is no 
Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. we 


$52 
For freight or apply at 
Pr meg s — ply at = Ee, OF THE 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
we ba every week—From New York every 





y. From Boston every Sa- 
hn 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not i Steerage.—First Class, 
£28. Second Class, £18. . “se 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on Saverebie terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of inding given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
een «SEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passo, ers booked ked and forwarded to and fone ¢ = 
railway stations in Great ya Ireland, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as satel, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


LINE. 





” EXPRESS § 
=—-- 


“Bat, Oct Oct. " oe, ee 
Euro} Sat., Oct. ‘9. | Alexandria. wea. * Oct. 18 
Anglia. a ~-Sat., Oct. 6 Caledonia.. "Wed., Oct. 23 
eS. Sat., Nov. 2. | Olympia... Wed., Oct. 30 
Indie ‘Sat. Nov. 9. | Trinacria...Wed., Nov. 6 
Australia... .Sat. “Nov. 16. | Tyrian......Wed. "Nov. 13 


ta noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of pascage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derr 

Wednesdays’ aa rs, Cabin, $60. 

paws cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 

securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, "$28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here id 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 


cian oem. 











NEW YORK, CORK, AND L 


IVERPOOL. 
D FULL POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
WORLD. 


NEW mt d 
LIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, bhai 


6,000 tons werden 400 (eo 
verpool from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
1 on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 


a. towing. White Star Deck, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 
—, ~~ omens (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combining 

SAFETY , SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship sec tion, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


Ju. SPARES, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 

("RAR LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 

FROM NEW YORK RVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATF “TZSDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


mw of America, 
ndia, Australia, 





Payable in Gold. on ee in Currency. 
Finest CaBIN........... $%5 | Stemaacez............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 2 Dot to Leodien =F 35 
Do to Paris....... Paris. 


Do toHalifax,N 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


7m, at moderate rates. 
or 


offices. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 





15 Broadway, New York. 


to 38 
=) Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 


First CaBrn. STEE 
Payable in Gold. Payable in  Cummeney. 
Liverpool. ............. | Liverpool.............. $30 
AZ. .cc0e eeecce cece Dcasssepexsenes 5 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
information, apply at the Company's 


:THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAH 
Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSO 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth donble the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION; 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticiem. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frranciat REPORTS 
AND THE 
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A LESSON. 


I said, my life is a beautiful thing, 

I will crown me with its flowers, 

I will sing of its glory all day long, 

For my barp is young, and sweet, and strong, 
And the passionate power in my song 

Shall thrill all the golden hours. 


And over the sand and over the stone, 
For ever and ever the waves rolled on. 


I said. my life is a terrible thing, 

All ruined, and lost, and crushed. 

I will heap its ashes upon my head, 

I wili wail for my joy and my darling dead, 
Till the dreary dirge for the days that are fled 
Stirs faint through the dull dumb dust. 


And over the sand and over the stone, 
For ever and ever the waves rolled on. 


I said, I was proud in my hour of mirth, 
And mad in my first despair. 

Now, I know nor earth, nor sky, nor sea, 
Has heed or helping for one like me, 
The doom or the boon comes, let it be. 
For us, we can but bear. 


And over the sand and over the stone, 
For ever and ever the waves rolled on. 


And I thought they sang, “ We laugh to the eun ; 
We shimmer to moon or star ; 

We foam to the lash of the furious blast ; 

We rage, when the rain falls, fierce and fast ; 

But we do our day’s work, and at last, 

We sweep o’er the harbor-bar.” 


And I Jearnt my lesson mid sand and stone, 
As ever and ever the waves rolled on. 


—__—— SO + 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XI.—MRS. CALVERLEY LOSES HER COMPANION. 


Within half an hour after Pauline’s return Alice Claxton 
awoke to consciousness, dully and heavily at first, with dazed 
eyes, with a sense of oppression at her head and heart, 
with an impossibility to collect her thoughts, to make out 
where she was, or what was passing around her. Gradually 
this feeling of helplessness and indecision subsided. She re- 
cognised Pavline, who was bending over her, and softly bath- 
ing her forehead with eau-de-cologne, and with that recogni- 
tion the flood-gates of memory were opened, and the 
=—-* of her widowhood and her grief rushed into her 
mind. 

In an instant Pauline saw what had happened, one glance 
at the patient’s face was sufficient for her practised eye. 

“ You must not move, dear,” she whispered, leaning for- 
ward, “you must not attempt to speak until we have given 
you something to sustain you, You have been very ill, my 
poor child, and even now must on no account be subjected 
to 7 excitement. Lie still for yet a few minutes, and then 
I will tell you anything you want to know.” 

Alice did as sue was bid, falling back on to the pillow 
from the gers | position in which she had endeavored to 
raise herself, and closing her eyes, as though wearied with 
even that small attempt at motion. Meanwhile Pauline 
rang the bell, gave the servant ordefs to bring some jelly and 
other invalid food, which had been in preparation, and cast 
her eyes round the room to see that it was in exactly the 
same order as it had been when Alice was carried up to it. 
Everything just the same, the old desk replaced under the 
toilet-cover of the table, the books and papers through which 
Pauline had searched restored to their former position, no 
difference noticeable anywhere. Then Pauline seated her- 
self by the bedside, and, taking the jelly from the servant, 
fed Alice with it as though she bad been a child, proceeding 
afterwards to bathe her face and hands, to comb her dark 
hair from off her forehead, to shake and smooth the pillows, 
doing all quietly and with the gentlest touch imaginable. 

“You are better now, dear,” she said, when she had 
finished her task, and was again seated. “ Your eyes are 
bright, and there is some sign of color in your cheeks. You 
may speak now, dear, as I know you are anxiousto do. You 
deserve some reward for your obedience.” 

Then Alice raised herself on her elbow, and said in a low 
tone, quite difterent from her usual clear voice, “I feel 
strange yet though, and not quite able to make out what bas 
happened. Tell me,” she said, “ is it true about John Clax- 
ton, is he dead ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Pauline, “ it is true.” 

“ Ah, you were to take me to him,” cried the girl, raising 
her voice. “I recollect it all now. Why am I here in bed ? 
Why do we not start at once?” a 
_“ We do not start because it would be useless,” said Pau- 
line. “You do not know what has happened, my poor child. 
On the evening when you were to have gone to London with 
me, just as we were on the point of starting out, you, who 
had fought so well against the excitement, gave way at last, 
and fell into a fainting fit.” 

“ How long ago is that?” said Alice, putting her hand to 
her head. 

“That is nearly three days ago,” said Pauline, “and 
=— have remained in a state of unconsciousness ever since, 

nor Deana 
«_ And now I am too late to see him,” cried Alice, wildly. 

I know it by your manner, by your averted face. They 
cannot have buried him without my having seen him. It is 
notso? Oh, tell me at once.” 

.“It would be worse than cruel to deceive you, my poor 
girl,” said Pauline, softly. “It is so.” 
hen the little strength which remained to Alice Claxton 
gave way, and she burst iuito a fit of grief, burying her face in 
the Pillow, over which her long dark hair lay streaming, 
clutciing at the coverlet with her hands, and sobbing forth 
token ejaculations of misery and despair. Pauline did not 





attempt to interfere with her while she was in this state, but 
stood by the bedside calmly compassionate, waiting until the 
paroxysm should be over, and the violence of Alice’s grief 
should subside. It subsided after a time. Her head was 
raised from the pillow, the spasmodic action of the 
hands ceased, and although the tears still continued to flow, 
the ejaculations softened down into one oft-repeated wail, 
“ What will become of me? What will become of me?’ 

Then Pauline gently touched her outstretched hand, and 
said, “ What will become of you, my poor child, do you ask ? 
While you have been lying here unconscious, there are others 
who have occupied themselves with your future.” 

“My future?’ cried Alice. “ Why should they occupy 
themselves with that? How can they give me back my hus- 
band ?” 

“They cannot indeed give you back your husband,” said 
Pauline, quietly, “ but they can see that your life altogether 
is less dreary and more hopeful than it otherwise would be ; 
and it is well for you, Alice,” she said, calling her for the first 
time by her Christian name, “that you have found such 
friends. You have seen one of them already, the gentleman 
who came here to tell you of your loss—Mr. Gurwood.” 

“ Ab,” said Alice, “I remember him, the clergyman ?” 

“ Yes, the clergyman ; he is a kind and good man.” 

“ Yes,” said Alice, reflectively, “he was very kind and 
thoughtful, I recollect that, but ie | did they send him, he 
does not belong to this parish, why didn’t Mr. Tomlinson 
come? Is Mr. Gurwood a friend of his?” 

“ Not that I know of,” said Pauline, who had not the least 
idea who Mr. Tomlinson might be. “ Mr. Gurwood was—is 
Mr. Calverley’s step son.” 

“Mr. Calverley!” cried Alice, “my poor dear John’s 
partner? Ah, then, it wasfquite natural he should be sent to 
me.” 

“ Quite natural,” said Pauline, much relieved by ety ed 
take the explanation so easily. ‘“ Mr. Gurwood is, as I have 
said before, a very kind and a very good man. He will come 
and see you to-morrow or the next day, and tell you what he 
proposes you should do.” ; . : 

“T suppose I shall have to leave this house %” said Alice, 
looking round her with a sigh. y 

“T should think so, Alice,” said Pauline. “I should think 
it would be better for many reasons that you should, but [ 
know nothing positively; Mr. Gurwood will talk to you 
about that when he comes. And now, dear, I must leave you 
for awhile. I have to go to London to make some arrange- 
ments in my own affairs, but [ will return as eye | as I 
cen. I may see Mr. Gurwood, and I shall be glad to tell him 
that you are almost yourself again.” 

“ Almost myself,” said Alice. “Ah, no, never myself 
again! never myself again!” 


Meanwhile the mistress of the house in Great Walpole- 
street had been in anything but an enviable frame of mind. 
It has been observed of Mrs. Calverley, that even when she 
was Miss Lorraine, and — the lives of both her husbands, 
her favorite position was standing upon her dignity, a position 
which, with some persons, is remarkably difficult to maintain. 
Mrs. Calverley was of opinion that by the conduct both of 
ber companion and of her son her dignity had been knocked 
from under her, and she had been morally upset, and that, 
too, at a time when she had calculated on receiving increased 
homage: on taking her place as acknowledged head of the 
household. That Madame Du Tertre should ask to be 
relieved from her attendance at a time when of all others she 
might have known that her presence would be necessary to 
console her friend in her affliction, and to aid her in devising 
schemes for the future, was in itself a scandal and a shame. 
But that her son Martin, who, as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, ought to be a pattern of filial obedience and all 
other virtues, should neglect his mother in the way that he 
did, going away to keep what he called business appoint- 
ments day after day; above all, that he should omit to give 
her any definite answer to the generous proposition which 
she had made him, was more scandalous and more shameful. 

So Mrs. Calverley remained swelling with spite and indig- 
nation, all the more fierce and bitter because she had to keep 
them to herself, and these were the first days of her triumph, 
days which she had thought to spend very differently, in 
receiving the delicate flattery and veiled homage which she 
had been accustomed to from Pauline, in listening to the 
protestations of gratitude which she had expected frem her 
son. Now both of these persons were absent—for Martin 
was so little at Great Walpole-street that his mother had 
small opportunity of conversation with him—and she was 
left in her grim solitude, but she knew sooner or later they 
would return, and when she did get the opportunity she was 
perfectly prepared to make it as uncomfortable for each of 
them as possible. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Mrs. Calverley, who had 
so far given in to the fashion of the time, as to take her five 
o’clock tea—which was served, not with the elegant applian- 
ces now common, but in a steaming breakfast-cup cn an enor- 
mous silver salver—had settled herself to the consumption of 
what might be called her meal, when Pauline entered the 
room. She came forward rapidly, and taking her patroness's 
hand, bent over it and raised it to her lips. Mrs. Calverley 
gave her hand, or rather let it be taken, with sufficiently bad 
grace. She sat poker-like in her stiffness, with her lips tightly 
compressed. It was not her business to commence the con- 
versation, and the delay gave her longer time to reflect upon 
the bitter things she fully intended to say. 

“So at last I am able to once more reach my dear friend’s 
side,” said Pauline, seating herself in close proximity. She 
saw at once the kind of reception in store for her, and though 
the course on which she had determined rendered her inde- 
‘pendent of Mrs. Calverley’s feelings towards her, she was tuo 
good a diplomatist to provoke where provocation was un- 
necessary. F 

“You certainly have not hurried yourself to get there,” 
said Mrs. Calverley, clipping the words out from between her 
lips. “I have now been left entirely to myself for———” 

“Do not render me more wretched by going into the 
details of the time of my absence,” said Pauline, “it has im- 
pressed itself upon me with sufficient distinctness already.” 

“T should have thought, madame,” said Mrs. Calverley, 
unrelentingly, “ that strictly brought up as you have always 
represented yourself to be, you would have understood, how- 
ever pleasantly your time may have been occupied, that your 
duty required you to be in this house.” 

“However pleasantly my time may have been occupied,” 
cried Pauline; “each word that you utter is an additional 
stab. It is duty and duty alone which has called me away 
from your side. It is duty which imposes a further task 
upon me, cruel, heart-rending task, which I have yet to de- 
clare to you! And you, who have been a life-long martyr to 
the discharge of your own duty, ought to have sume pity for 
me in the discharge of mine.” 








These last words were excellently chosen for her purpose 
That she was a martyr, and an unrecognised martyr, was the 
one text on which Mrs. Calverley preached : to acknowledge 
her in that capacity was to pay her the greatest possible com- 
pliment. §o, considerably mollified, she replied, “If I felt 


,annoyed at your absence, Palmyre, it was for your sake more 


than for my own. The loss of your society is a deprivation 
to me, but. I am accustomed to deprivations and to crosses 
of all kinds. 1 devoted myself to my husband—and had he 
listened to the counsel I gave him, he would be here at 
this moment—and I am prepared to devote myself to my 
son. 

“Ab.” said Pauline, with earnestness, “ Monsieur Mar- 
tin!” 

“ Yes, Palmyre,” said Mrs. Calverley. “Monsicur Martin, 
as you speak of him in your foreign way, the Reverend Mar- 
tin Gurwood, as he is generally called. I am prepared to 
devote myself to him. I have told him that I will remove 
him from that desolate country parish, and establish him 
here in London in a church of his own, that he shall live 
with me in this house, share my wealth, and dispense my 
charities.” 

“ Martin in London,” thought Pauline, to herself. “Then 
it is in London that Alice and I must take up our abode.” 
Then she said aloud, “ And what does Monsieur Mar in say 
to this grand, this generous proposition, madame ?” 

“ Ay, exactly—what does he say!” cried Mrs. Calverley. 
“You may well ask that! You and every one else would 
have thought that he would have jumped at such an offer, 
wouldn’t you? And so he would, doubtless, if it had come 
from any one else, but it is my lot to sufler !” 

“ He has not refused it, madame ?” 

“ No, he has not refused ; he has given me no definite an- 
swer any way.’ 

“Ah, he will not refuse you, I am sure,” said Pauline, 
clasping her hands; “the prospect of such a life with such 
a mother must overcome even bis strict notions of self-denial. 
Ah, madame, if you could only know what a thrill of joy 
your words have sent through my heart, how what you have 
said has tended to disperse the black clouds which were 
gathering over me !” 

“Dear me, Palmyre,” cried Mrs. Calverley, in her blank, 
unimaginative way, “black clouds! What on earth are you 
talking about ?” 

“T told you just now that I hada yet further sacrifice to 
make to cuty. It is a sacrifice so great, so painful to me, 
that I hardly dared to bint at it; but what you have said just 
now robs it somewhat of its sting. What a comfort it would 
be to me to know that you had some oné tc look after and 
cherish you, as you ought to be cherished, when I am 

‘one. 

“What's that you said, Palmyre 2” cried Mrs. Calverley, 
sharply indeed, but nothing like so viciously as Pauline bad 
expected. “ You are gone! What do you mean by that?” 

“When I am gone,” repeated Pauline, “‘n obedience to 
duty which calls upon me. Ab, dear friend, why are you 
wenlthy, and in high position, surrounded by comforts and 
luxury? If you were poor and needy, sick and struggling, 
I could reconcile it with my duty to remain here with you; 
as it is, Tam called upon to leave you, and to devote myself 
to those to whom my poor services can be useful.” 

“You must be more explicit, Palmyre,” said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, still without any trace of anger. Bold and baughty as 
she was, she had been somewhat disturbed at the idea of 
having to break to her companion the news of ber dismissal, 
om pow she thought the difficulty seemed materially light- 
ened. 

“Tt is a sad story,” said Pauline, “ but it will be interesting 
to you who have a benevolent heart.” ; 
“Tt is about your cousin, I guppose ?” said Mrs. Calverley. 

“ My cousin ?” cried Pauline. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Calverley; “ your cousin, who was lying 
ill at the poor lodging, she who knew no one in London but 

ourself, could not speak our language, and was utterly help- 
ess ; she is worse, I suppose? Perhaps she is dead !” 

“ Tiens,” said Pauline to herself, “ it is lucky she reminded 
me about the cousin; in all the confusion and plotting I had 
almost toaeese what I had said. No, my dear friend,” she 
said aloud, “ my poor cousin still lives, and is, indeed, con- 
siderably easier and better than when I first went to her. A 
relation of bers, a brother-in-law, has found her out, and is 
being kind to her, as the poor are alwa\s kind to one another; 
not, indeed, that this brother-in-law can be called poor, ex- 
cept in comparison with persons of wealth like yours. He is 
an old friend of mive; he knew wy father, the artillery 
officer at Lyons, and used often to come to my husband's 
house when we were in business there.” 

“ He admired you then, and he bas made an offer now, and 
you are going to be married to him?” said Mrs. Calverley, 
with an icy smile. “Is that it, Palmyre; is that the sacrifice 
you feel yourself called upon to make ?” 

“Ah, my friend,” cried Pauline, “ there is no question of 
anything of that surt for me; my heart is buried 1n grief. 
No, this worthy man, who has known me so long, knows 
that Iam what you call in your language, but. for which we 
have no word in French, respectable. He knows that I can 
be trusted, and he offers to me a place of trust; he asks me 
to undertake a sacred charge ” 

“Dear me,” again ejaculated Mrs. Calverley ; “ wnat might 
that be?” 

“This old friend of mine finds himself left as guardian and 
trustee for the widow and orphan of his former ward, a 
wretched young man—he must have been born under an 
evil star, for nothing seemed to prosper with him—and who 
has just died of consumption at Nice. The widow is, as L 
understand, a weak creature, very young, very pretty, and 
utterly inexperienced. Her husband during his lifetime 
never allowed her to do anything, and the consequence is 
that she is quite ignorant of the ways of the world, and would 
be easily snapped up by any one who might choose to take 
advantage of her. Being, as I have sai, very pretty, and 
having a small competence of her own, I need scarcely tell 
you that there would be plenty of wretches on the look out 
for her.” 

“ Wretches, indeed!” cried Mrs. Calverley. “ One of the 
few curses of wealth is that it renders one liable to be so be- 
set.” 


“ My old friend,” then pursued Pauline, “a warm-hearted 
man, who preserves a grateful recollection of the manner in 
which at the outset of his life he was befriended by his dead 


widow’s father, and desirous of shielding the widow and 
orphans to the best of his power, offered me a modest salary 
to take up my abode with this young woman, and to become 
her protector and look after her generally.” 

“ Well,” suid Mrs. Calverley, with a sniff, “and what did 
you say to that?” 

“Trefused altogether. I told him that I was already living 





with one whom fortune had cruelly treated in depriving her 
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of her only protector, and who from her resignation and 
goodness commanded my deepest sympathy. But my old 
friend refused to accept this explanation, and after question- 
ing me closely about you and your position, pointed out thit 
if I were doing a good action in living with you, who were 
wealthy and powerful, how much more rigorously should I 
he Ghooliarning my duty in giving myself up to those who, 
while equally afflicted with you in the loss of those they 
loved, were not endowed with your circumstances, worse 
than all, were not endowed with your patience and Christian 
resignation.” ’ 

A faint flush of pleasure glowed on Mrs. Calverley’s pale 
cheeks. “ There is something in that,’ she said; “it wasa 
sensible remark. My trouble has been lifelong, I have been 
schooled in it from my youth; but this poor person is me | 
pe beginning to know the miseries of the world. Well, 

almyre, what did-you say then ?” 

“T felt, dear fri2nd, that, as you say, the ergument was 
strong, the appeal almost irresistible; but [said that I could 
give no definite reply ; that, however strongly my cuty might 
call me elsewhere, my heart was with you; that I would lay 
the case before you, exactly as it stood, and unless I had your 
free consent I should not separate myself from you.” 

Outwardly calm and composed, Mrs. Calverley was 
inwardly in a state of sreat delight. Not merely did she see 
her way to getting rid of her companion without any trouble, 
but she would receive the greatest credit for her magnani- 
mity and self-denial in giving Pauline up to those whose need 
was greater than her own. It was, however, necessary that 
she should be cautious and reticent *o the last, so before 
pledging herself to anything definite Mrs. Calverley said : 

“You, Palmyre, who know my character so well, must be 
perfectly aware that the circumstances which you have nar- 
rated to me are such as would command my warmest sympa- 
thies, but before I give you any definite answer, I should like 
to ask you one or two questions. The little household over 
which you atecalled upon to preside will be established in 
France I presume ?” 

“No,” said Pauline, “in England. The poor widow is an 
Englishwoman, and declines to go away with her little child, 
a charming little creature, from the land of her birth.” 

“In England ?” cried Mrs. Calverley. “ And whereabouts 
in England ?” 

“Nothing is yet settled,” said Pauline,“ but I have no 
doubt that I should have some hand in deciding that, and all 
my influence would be used to remain in the neighborhood 
of London.” 

Mrs. Calverley was overjoyed at this announcement; she 
thought she saw her way to making use of her quondam ally 
witHout the necessity of recompensing her. 

She was silent for afew minutes. Then she said, in atone 
which she tried to modulate as much as possible, but which 
was unmistakably triumphant, “I bave reflected, Palmyre, 
and I fin! it is again my duty to exercise that power of self- 
denial with which I have fortunately been imbued. These 
poor creatures have greater need of you than I, and however 
much I may suffer by the abnegation, I waive my claim upon 
you—I give you up to them.” 

“You are an argel,” said Pauline, bending down to kiss 
her friend’s hand. Her face was necessarily hidden, but if 
any one could have caught“a glimpse of it they would have 
seen on it an expression of intense amusement. 

“T shall see you again, 1 suppose ?” said Mrs. Calverley. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Pauline; “I shall let you know as 
soon as anything is settled, and I sincerely trust that my 
duties will not be so constant and so binding as to prevent 
my frequently coming to visit my best and dearest friend.” 

“ Does she take me for a fool, this woman ?” said Pauline 
when she kad gained the solitude of her bedroom, “ or is she 
so blinded by her own folly as to believe that other people 
are so weak as she? However, the difficulty, such as it was, 
has been easily arranged, and all is now clear fur me to com- 
mence my new manner of life.” 

Zo be continued. 
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IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 
A STORY TOLD ON A MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


“ Nice place to dine, isn’t it?” said Frank Lightfoot, as we 
seated ourselves round our well-filled provision-bag on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, with the panorama of forty-eight 
mountain ranges outspread beneath us, and the echo of the 
Chamouni cannon still in our ears. “ 1 wonder whether the 
march of civilisation will ever erect an hotel up here! there’s 
just room for a moderate-sized one.” 

“And a photographic studio at the head of the corridor, 
and a telegraph station at the Grands Mulets, and a post-office 
beside the Chalet de la Pierre Pointue, and anything clse in a 
small way—eh, Master Frank?” chimed in Harry Sinbad, 
who had gone through nearly as many voyages and adven- 
tures us his illustrious namesake, and had just accompanied 
us up Mont Blane as a slight repose before crussing into Al- 
gerin via Marseilles. 

“ Nobody knows what may happen,” replied Frank, sen- 
tentiously ; “ you wouldn't Lave expected, this time last year, 
to be dining th-ee miles above the sea to-day.” 

“Well, J bad a funny kind of dinner last autumn,” said 
Lightioot,“ when my guide and I got caught by a mist on the 
Grand Combin; we piled stones to keep oft the wind, and 
behind them we shared our rum and cold mutton, as if we 
had been in the trenches before Sebastopol.” 

“Weil, I can beat you both there,” said Harry with a 
chuckle; “ for Z’ve had a dinner worth any three of those, 
though I'd hardly care to try it again ; but it’s a long story.” 

“* Never mind,” said I, “ we have lots of time.” 

“I'm your man, sir,” responded Sinbad; “ but, before I 
begin, does either of you know where Fernando de Noronha 
is a 

“ Never heard of him,” said Frank, who is not exactly 
qualified for a geographical professorship; “is he any rela- 
tion of Fernando Wood, over in America ?” 

“None of your nonsense, Frank,” | interposed sternly. 
“Fernando de Noronha is a small island off the coast of 

Brazil, ‘hough in what latitude or longitude I would rather 
not guess, if 1 were up for a Civil Service examination.” 

“True, O king!” said Harry ; “ more power to your Atlas 
for that same. Well, as 1 was going to tell you, it was to- 
wards the end of my third month in Rio de Janeiro that I 
began to think ot shifting my quarters. Had I intended 


shore; I had bought some very good local views on the 
Plaza, and taken some very bad sketches from the bay ; I had 
been bitten by a tarantula (if (hat was any good); and I had 
lived at Petropolis in a charming little villa, with a painted 
verandah and projecting reof, hidéen like a humming-bird’s 
nest in a bosquet of broad-leaved tropical foliage—a perfect 
gem of quiet beauty altogether. 

“Petropolis is a place about four miles from the town, 
where the grandees and most of the merchants live during 
the heat of summer; much the same thing, in fact, with re- 
gard to Rio, that Tsarskoe Celo is to Saint Petersburg, or 
Tientsin to Peking. Well, as 1 was saying, I began to plan 
my next move, and made up my mind to do some voyage or 
other in a new direction, where I might see something « little 
out of the ordinary run. For just then, as it happened, I was 
rather tired of perpetual coat, hat, and umbrella—of smoking 
paper cigars, chattering bad Portuguese, and dining on mon- 
key-soup and roast armadillo—and had got my bead full of 
fairy isles, light periaguas (whatever they may be), and ‘ noble 
Savages.” 

“One day, after much waiting, I heard of a barque that 
was going to sail for Fayal, with a Pcrtuguese skipper, and a 
crew half Brazilians and half Indians—for some of the na- 
lives don’t make such bad sailors, only they’re not strong 
enough to stand much knocking about. This was just what 
I wanted—a chance of visiting a place where I'd never been, 
and a longish voyage in company with a bevy of picturesque 
ragamuffins, who, if they weren’t particularly ‘ noble,’ were at 
least ‘savage’ enough for Salvator Rosa himself. So I paid 
my ape carpe L and away I went. 

i y chief associate was the skipper—a queer fish enough 
to look at, for he had a complexion like a half-decayed leek, 
and a squint that made him look as if he were trying to see 
down his own throat; and he carried a scent of garlic and 
tobacco about him that would have choked a Hottentot; but 
he knew all sorts of stories, and could sing a good song or 
two, and seemed a merry fellow altogether ; so that on the 
whole he wasn’t bad company, provided I kept well to wind- 
ward of him. As for the crew, they worked very well when 
they couldn’t help it, like Brazilians in general; but there 
was one thing they didn’t do well, and that was the storing. 
They had stowed the provisions in such a bungling fashion 
that half of them got spoiled ; and they hadn’t more than half 
filled the water-casks, and those they had were leaky; so 
that, not long after sailing, we ran out of water, and had to 
think about getting more. 

“ An hour or two after this discovery, the skipper came aft 
to where I was standing and said, ‘ Now, senhor, we will 
show you something as well worth seeing as Lisbon; the 
nearest land is Fernando de Noronha, and we’re going to put 
in there for water anu fresh provisions.’ 

“* And what is there to be seen there?’ asked I. 

“*Why, it’s a pretty place to look at, in any case,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘ but the great thing is, that it’s the place where the 
Brazilians send all their degradados’ (convicts), ‘ and they’ve 
got quite a fine collection now; when you go ashore you'll 
be able to get a good sight of them.’ 

“* But they don’t go about loose, surely ? asked I in some 
astonishment. 

“¢The saint forbid! they’ve got a governor and a guard to 
take care of them. Ah! he’s a rare man, the Senhor Gober- 
nador! many’s the cask of rum he’s sent me when we've 
touched here before.’ 

“* You seem to know him pretty well,’ said I, laughing. 

“* Santos! that’s not difficult! he’s as friendly as a contra- 
bandista.’ (‘A fine definition of friendship, thought L) ‘If 
the noble Senhor Inglese will be pleased to go ashore with 
us, the Senhor Gobernador will be sure to invite him to his 
house, and show him all the curiosities of the island.’ 

“And with that he gave such an extraordinary grin, that 
all his features seemed to change places, like a gutta-percha 
face ina toy-shop. I couldn’t think, at the time, what he was 
grinning at; but I found out later on, as you'll see. 

“We sighted the island next morning, and by noon we 
were pretty near the shore ; and it struck me that the degra- 
dados had a better berth than they deserved, for a sweeter 
little spot I never saw. The coast to right and left was 
—. and broken, but just ahead of us it curved into a beau- 
tiful little bay, with a smooth sandy beach, above which rose 
a broad sweep of wooded hillside, like a band of green velvet, 
dotted here and there with such flowers as you only see in 
the tropics. In the hollow of the bay was a small wooden 


jetty, on which stood a man in uniform, while behipd him 


clustered a dozen blacks, in red caps and white cotton 
drawers. 

“* That his Excellency’s secretary, said the skipper; ‘he 
must have seen us heading for the shore ; and it’s lucky those 
blacks happen to be with him, for they'll help us to get the 
water on board.’ 

“T must own that this‘ lucky’ coincidence of the negroes’ 
presence made me begin to suspect that the worthy skipper 
was himself one of the ‘friendly contrabandistas’ of whom 
he had spoken, and that his dealings with the Senhor Gober- 
nador were of a nature to add little to the imperial revenue ; 
but before I could make up my mind as to whether the 
alleged want of water were all a flam or not, the skipper 
shouted something through his speaking-trumpet to the officer 
on shore, who thereupon gave some orders to two of his 
blacks, which started them off like greyhounds. 

“*They’re gone to tell the Senhor Gobernador that we've 
got a Senhor Invglese on board,’ said the skipper,‘ and his 
Excellency will most likely come to meet you in person.’ 

“And, sure enough, in about half an hour there came 
round the elbow of the bill half a dozen soldiers, armed with 
muskets, followed by three men in uniform, the midmost of 
whom was on horseback. The moment I touched the shore, 
the governor (for he it was) dismounted, and greeted me with 
a bow that would have male the fortune of a courtier. 

“*May you live a thousand years, most potent Senhor 
Gobernador, said I, in my best Portuguese. 

“*] kiss the dust beneath your feet, noble and valiant senhor,’ 
replied he, with a second bow which all but made good his 
words. ‘If his English Excellency would so far honor my 
poor house as to come within its walls, it would be my high- 
est pleasure to entertain him. Will the noble Senbor Inglese 
be pleased to mount and follow me ” 

“T mounte¢ accordingly—for they had a horse all ready for 
me, just as if I had been expected—and we rode round the 
hill and through a small plantation to the prettiest little villa 
imaginable, like an enlarged duplicate of my humming-bird’s 








making scientific explorations @ la Humboldt, or going in 
search of big trees, like that fellow who went up the Rio 
Madeira the other day, three months would bave been rather 
short measure; but as it was, I bad seen all I cared to see. [I 
had walked round the harbor (no trifle of a walk either, mark 
ye) and counted the flags of fifty-six nations; I had eaten 
oranges at four in the morning in the groves outside the 
town, and dived by moonlight through the ‘ rollers’ on the 


nest at Petropolis. 

| “* Noble senhor, said the governor, ‘ - will pardon my 
| leaving you for a few moments, while [ see whetber all is 
ready for the entertainment of yourself and the officers of 


the colony, who do me the honor of dining with me to-day ; | 


in the meantime, let me beg of you to consider my house and 
all that is in 1t as entirely your own.’ 
“© Well,’ thought I, ‘ this comes of travelling; I might have 


waited long enough before any one would have done as much 
for me in England.’ 

“ And I had reason to think so a few minutes later, when I 
fourd myself seated at the governor’s right hand over as good 
a dinner as ever I ate, with fifteen gentlemen in uniform on 
each side of the table. They were all strong and rather fine- 
looking men, with a brisk business-like air about them, which 
I had not remarked in the officers I met at Rio (who were for 
the most part as confirmed ‘ loafers’ as ever lounged about a 
boulevard ;) but every face at the table wore a curious ex- 
pression which struck me at once—a watchful kind of look, 
like that of a sentinel on guard—the result, as I concluded 
at the time, of their constant surveillance of dangerous con- 
victs. The governor himself, now that I got a good view of 
him, was a handsome, diguified-looking old fellow, with a 
beavy moustache ard beard that gave him almost the air of a 
cuirassier; but there was something I didn’t like about his 
eye—a shifting, restless look, such as I have seen once or 
twice in the eyes of a vicious horse. Still, nothing could 
possibly be more courteous than his manner to me, as he 
helped me to the best of the good cheer, and cengratulated 
me on having arrived at a time when the larder was well 
stocked, whereas they had been wofully straitened about a 
month before, the rough weather preventing the arrival of 
ee and the island itself affording nothing but tish and 
ruit. 

“ As to the dinner, I’m not going to describe it. The old 
governor took the lead, keeping up the conversation when it 
seemed inclined to flag, and sending round the wine as if he 
had the key of the imperial cellar; and toasts, songs, jokes, 
stories followed each otber in unbroken succession, till I could 
almost have fancied myself at a boating supper at Oxford. 
At last I began to think it about time to be moving; soI 
turned to the governor and said, ‘ Most illustiious Senhor 
Gobernador, you have kindly introduced me to the best dinner 
and the gayest society I have ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing; but now do me one favor more, and oblige me with a 
sight of the convicts.’ 

“ Along the whole table, as I spoke, ran the ‘same extraor- 
dinary grin which had perplexed me some hours before on 
the face of the skipper; but the governor merely bowed, and 
replied simply, ‘Senhor, somos todos degradados’ (we are all 
convicts)! 1 won't attempt to describe my sensation at this 
announcement. 

““* Good heavens! said I, ‘your Excellency surely cannot 
mean that all these noble gentlemen rounu the table are—are 
—what you mentioned ? 

“ «Every man of them,’ replied the old gentleman, looking 
round with an air of parental pride that would bave befitted 
the Mother of the Gracchi, ‘ we are all alike here.’ 

“* But in that case,’ stammered I,‘ your Excellency’s own 
self (I hardly dare hint such a thing) must be—a—a——’ 

“* Precisely so, answered he with a benignant smile ; ‘I’m 
a convict too—the oldest of the lot!’ 

“T remained speechless while the governor, evidently 
flattered by my emotion, proceeded to point out in 4etail all 
the varied beauties of his collection. ‘ This gentleman on 
your right,’ he began, with the air of a connoisseur criticising 
an undoubted Titian, ‘signalised himself by one of the 
boldest acts of vengeance on record—scaling the wall of an 
enemy’s house with a knife between his teeth, and slaying 
him on the spot. Unfortunately (and yet not unfortunately, 
as it procured me the pleasure of my friend’s acquaintance) 
the slain man happened to be the near relation of an official 
of high rank—need I say more? The senhor on my left 
hand had an unhappy difference with his wife (who alone was 
to blame in the matier); he attempted to soothe her with a 
dose of medicine, which unhappily succeeded ill—you will 
divine the rest. The two gentlemen next in order were con- 
cerned in an heroic attack on the house of an obnoxious min- 
ister some time ago; and certain jewels being missed, sus- 
picion wrongfully fell upon them. As to the senhor 
opposite——’ 

*“ And so on for another quarter of an hour. In fact (as 
old Virgil says in that passage that used to puzzle me at 
Eton), ‘if I had a hundred tongues, and a voice of iron, I 
could not rehearse all their crimes.’ Suffice it to say, that of 
all the villains then unhanged, the most atrocious appeared 
to be these friendly open-hearted gentlemen with whom I 
had been hobnobbing so affably for the last hour. At last, 
when the governor paused for a moment to take breath, I 
ventured to inquire what achievement had earned him his 
promotien. 

“*Nothing very important, answered he, carelessly; 
‘merely an absurd story about some forged notes that ap- 
peared one morning.’ 

“ This was the last straw which broke the camel’s back. 
I instantly recollected that I had at least a dozen things of 
the last importance to say to the skipper, and must go on 
board again at once; while the governor, lamenting my un- 
timely departure, announced his intention of secing me down 
to the shore—a courtesy which I could very well have dis- 
pensed with. But the heat, and the governor's stories, and 
the recent startling revelation had so upset me, that (as 
Punch's sailor says) ‘you might almost have knocked me 
down with the butt-end of a musket’ All the way down to 
the besch I felt as if every bough that brushed my clothes 
were trying to pick my pocket, and as if the very ground 
under my feet were going to start up and kouck my brains 
out. F 

“ At last we came out in front of the little jetty, where, to 
my great delight, I found the skipper just going on board. 
The governor, wishing me every prosperity, took a ceremo- 
nious leave of me; while I, standing up in the stern of the 
boat, responded as usual, ‘May your Excellency live 4 
thousand years! ‘And may it be as long before I see 
you again! added I, mentally, as we shot away from the 
shore. e 

“* Well, senhor,’ asked the skipper, with one of his pect- 
liar grins, as, a few hours later, we watched the receding 
coast of. the island, ‘how did his Excellency’s hosy italily 
please you” 

“<The dinner was worthy of Don Sebastian,’ answered I; 
‘but IL can’t say as much for the company. It seems to me, 
my friend, that you’re among rather a suspicious set.’ 

“What would you have, senhor? replied he, with § 
shrug ; ‘ we poor fellows must live somehow, and with the 
blessing of the saints we manage to make our trade keep Us. 
I'm sure such a noble senhor would never think of saying 
anything that might harm a poor contrabandista who ls 
hard work te get garlic to his bread !’ 

“ The appeal was a forcib e one; and it was rendered ad- 
ditionally convincing by the fact that not a man of the crew 

was without a weapon of some kind, while honest Diog® 
(James; the Spanish form is “ Diego”) himseif had a brace 
of very business-like pistols stuck in his waistband, and 3 
knife nearly as long as a bayonet at his side. I reflected 





that, after all, it was no business of mine, and that it would 
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be cruel to worry a gang of poor devils who had never done | 
me any harm; so I answered very readily that the secret was 
rfectly safe with me.” | 
“Now then, let’s be moving; we shall get back to Cha- | 
mouni in time for the table d’hote, if we step out.” 
[The above story is literally true, the only addition being 
the character assigned to the Portuguese skipper, who was in | 
reality a very honest fellow. ]—Cassell’s Magazine. 
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LETTY DORMER. 


“ | would rather die!” said Letty, passionately. 

“ Just so, my dear; all young girls would rather die than 
give up an unsubstantial fancy for a profitable reality. In 
general, however, they do give it up, and they do not die,” 
answered her mother, quietly. 

“ Mamma, how cruel you are!” cried the girl, with a kind 
of angry despair in her voice. 

“ Because I am rational? How cruel you ure, you ought 
rather to say, Letty, to give me so much trouble when I am 


acting only for your own good; and when you know you | 


will have to yield at last.” 

“T will not yield—I will die first,” repeated Letty. 

“ You are very fond of that assertion, my dear; but it does 
pot move me. know so well that you will marry as I wish 
you to do, and live into quite a respectable old age. You are 
healthy, though you do not come of a long-lived family on 
one sice.” Sbe sighed—it was a conventional sigh—and then 
she faintly murmured, “ Poor papa!” 

“Ob, mamma! you are too dreadful with your cold sar- 
casms,” cried Letty, flinging up her hands. 

“ And you are too silly with your mock heroics, my dear. 
If you had not me to guide you into common sense, what a 
mess you would make of your life!” 

* What a wreck you wish to make it !” cried Letty. 

“ Billy little girl,” said Mrs. Dormer, with compassionate 
contemp:. “ You are like a naughty child who will thrust 
its hand into the fire, and thinks its nurse abominably cruel 
because she tries to prevent it. The day will come, my 
dear, when you will thank me, instead of scolding me as you 
are doing now, that I put an end to this absurd affair with 
Mr. Ratclifte, and gave you such an acmirable settlement in 
Mr. Mounsey.” 

“ Admirable settlement! A man old enough to be my 
father—a wan I hate, and that nv girl could like—only with 
money.” 

= ‘And, having money, with all that a portionless girl can 
desire and more than she has 4 right to expect,” said Mrs. 
Dormer, taking up a few dropped stitches leisurely. 

“Ob, I know you don’t think it necessary for a wife to 
love her husband,” said Letty, sarcastically. 

“To begin with ?—by no means, my dear,” answered her 
mother, with perfect good breeding and good. temper. 
“ Love comes by habit, by the fact of « pleasant home where 
there is no stint, and where everything goes on comfortably. 
One man is very much the same as another man, when you 
know them; and, with a moderate amount of amiability, a 
well-principled girl is sure to be happy if she is properly pro- 

vided for.” 

“ Your opinions are absolutely monstrous, and I will have 
nothing to do with them,” said Letty, angrily. 

“ Only to fulfil them, little goose, when you have worked 
off the froth.” Mrs. Dormer returned the answer with a 
slight laugh ; and the servant at that moment flung open the 
door with an air, and ushered in—* Mr. Mounsey.’ 

A short, thick-set, irascible-looking man, with grizzled hair 
cropped close, broad bushy eyebrows, and that kind of mous- 
tache and whiskers run together about a clean-shaven chin 
which gives such a wildbeast expression to a face; a confi- 
dent, aguressive, unsympathetic-looking map ; a man to push 
his own way in the world without regard {o those he shoul- 
dered aside, 2nd to hold his own Jet who would want; a man 
to be wary of in business, and with whom it would be ne- 
cessery to be cautious how one made him friend or foe; a 
man strong in his own right, and standing four-square in his 
own esteem; but, as Letty said, a man whom n» girl could 
love. This was the wealthy Mr. Mounsey, who had been 
pleased to cast eyes of admiration on portionless Letty Dor- 
mer, and to demand her of her mother as his wife and the 
mistress of Mounsey Park. And Mrs. Dormer had promised, 
in. spite of that “little folly” with George Ratcliffe, which 
sue bad encouraged eagerly enough when no better chances 
were on hand. , 

As he came in, his somewhat cruel face lighted up with a 
kind of masterful smile of pleasure, Mrs. Dormer rose and 
welcomed him; but Letty sat pale and rebellious, not fearful 
or trembling. not shrinking or shy, but with a look of set 


purpose, of undisguised hostility on her face, which her very 


pallor and rigidity seemed to intensify. Mr. Mounsey wisely 


ignored all unpleasant signs. His cue was to refer Letty’s 
resistance to the coy reserve of maidenly modesty. Girls 
never know their own minds, not to speak of their best in- 
terests ; be and Mrs, Dormer were fully agreed on that point; 
and as he bad mamma’s consent, he thought it waste of force 
to attempt an argument with the girl herself; trusting to 
patient holding on to bis point, the dazzle of his riches, and 
her mother’s influence, for a happy issue out of all her per- 


plexities. 


“ To their like,” he said curtly, if gallantly, going straight 
up to Letty and offering her an open case containing a costly 


set of pearls. 
“Forme? Thank you, no,” said Letty, coldly. 


“ It is usual, my dear Miss Dormer,” answered Mr. Moun- 
sey He had not got yet to the length of calling her Letty— 


he bad tried it once, and he bad not repeated it. 
“ Usual to what?” said Lewy, raising her eyes to him. 

know of nothing which should 

you to me usual or possible.” 


“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Dormer, sweetly, “ it seems to 


me you are rathet wandering to-day. The heat probably,’ 


—_ an apologetic turn of her head to her future son-in- 
aw, 


“ Probably,” said that gentleman, a little fiercely ; “ but I 
own I should like to hear something more satisfactory from 
the young lady herself. All this coyness is very well up toa 


Certain point ; beyond that it is tiresome and annoying.” 
“It will all come right in time,’ said Mrs. Dormer 
blandly. 
“ Never!” cried Lett 


y- 
“ Silly little puss,” said her mother; but her look was not 


so playful as her words. 


“Mamma, why will you force this hateful pretence on 
me?” eried Letty, with tearful passion. “ You know I will 


never be Mr. Mounsey’s wife.” 


“ My dear young lady, I can wait,” cried Mr. Mounsey, 
suddenly changing his tone of annoyance to one of the 
uttering tenderness. “ And if I have to wait 
for the beautiful Miss Dormer as long as that old fellow in 


Liandest, most 


“ I 
make such a present from 


the Bible waited for his wife, I will. Ihave to conquer in 
the end, and you have to be my wife.” 

“ Never!” said Letty. 

“ He is doing you too much honor, Letty,” said Mrs. Dor- 
mer, severely. 

“ Honor!” she repeated, scornfully. 
lence and tyranny honor ?” 

And with this she rose and left the room; and Mrs. Dor- 
mer and Mr. Mounsey looked at each other not comfortably. 
| Poor and genteel, Mrs. Dormer prided herself on her birth 
jand breeding. “Noblesse oblige” was her favorite motto, 
| though there were some who said that her nobility was only 
|a holiday garment worn for show, the obligations of which 
|extended no farther than to kid gloves and silver fish- 
knives. Still, she was a lady; and as such she shrank from 
jall things vulgar, perhaps more than from things sinful. 
| And one of the strophes in her litany of praise over Mr. 
| Mounsey was that, although he was confessedly a self-made 
man, he was not vulgar. Also, that he had no family be- 
longing to him to show the rougher side of the web from 
| which he, and they, had been originally made. All that was 
known of him, or, rather, all that he chose to say of himself, 
was, that he had been an Eastern merchant somewhere— 
locality not exactly defined—and that the result was, Moun- 
sey Park. And Mrs. Dormer sagely concluded to look no 
closer, and ask no more. 
Down in the village lived one Will Cobbold, a slippery, 
clever ne’er-do-weel, a carpenter by trade, a mechanician by 
genius, generally supposed to be capable of anything to 
which he chose to turn his hand, but who had drunk away 
all his chances as fast as they had offered themselves, gradu- 


“Do you call inso- 





example held up as a moral scarecrow by parents and advis- 


precise name does not signify. 


No one in Market Hill knew much about it, anyhow. 


had bestowed himself. 
as the neighbors said. 
fined them, and that heavily. 


magnate of the district was bitter. 


she did what no one in the world could undo when did.” 


marriage. 
mother. 
Jones.” 
one knows much about him.” 
Mrs. Jones in a vague way. 


laugh we’ve had over it in the town.” 
“Why, motber !” cried Mary, who had turned quite pale. 


ing, and speaking in an excited manner. 


brother. 
for father, he called him Morley Magnus after his two god 


see if he don’t. 
years agone. 


pounds; and he rolling in riches, as one may say.” 


his own niece has got his son, hey, Mary ?” 
“ Not much of a get,” said Mary, saucily. 


quits over the punishment. 


termittent sort of way: the girl protesting, the mother in 
dent as to the future. 


Letty, served to make all things more confused. 


All that was certain was, that there was a hitch somewhere 


»| He never speke to any one in confidence. 
kind of man to give his confidence. 
matter of course, to his neighbors, “ When I am married 


, | as he himself said, “ rode to win.” 


anything but the drawing-room. 








ally passing from bad to worse till he was now the warning 


ers. Will had a tidy kind of wife, poor body, and a son—a 
decent fellow enough—who, partly because the bad name of 
his father clung to him in the old place, partly because he 
liked rambling for its own sake, had gone oft on bis travels, 
wntil he hac cast anchor in a small village in Wales. Its 
It was made up of a couple 
of 1l’s, as many r’s, with a y and a was a floating power. 
Least 
of all did Mr. Mounsey of Mounsey Park tronble himself to 
learn where young Will Cobbold, the drunken carpenter's son, 


As for old Will, he and Mr. Mounsey were always at twos, 
As a Christian the gentleman repro- 
bated the loose habits of the workman; as a magistrate he 
So that Will’s days were, at 
this time, exceptionally evil, and his heart towards the new 


He wrote out his griefs to his son at the unpronounceable 
Welsh village; and expressed, as his private opinion, that 
“Miss Letty Dormer, of the Cottage, who was agoing to be 
| his wife, and Mr. Ratcliffe put aside as if he had been nothing 
| better nor a dummy, would have her hands full when she got 
the old Radical; and that she had better think twice afore 


This letter young Will read to his wife Mary, as he sat by 
the fireside with her and her mother, nota nonth after his 


“ What Mounsey may that be?” asked Mrs. Jones, Mary’s 
“T was a Mounsey myself afore I saw poor 


“ Don’t know,” said young Will, “ more nor he be a mainly 
rich gentleman as hav’ been in the East somewheres ; but no 


“His name mayn’t be three M’s—Morley Magnus ?” asked 


“ Ay, that I know it is,” said Will; “and many’s the good 


“ Ay, lass, [ know what you'd say,” said her mother, ris- 
“ As sure as you're 
born that’s the uncle you’ve heard me speak of so often! 
Will Cobbold, that Mouasey yonder in his fine park is my 

There can’t be another such name in the world; 


fathers, the chemist and the draper of Herket. You see if 
your gentleman don’t come from Herket in the Forest, you 
He went to foreign parts better nor twenty 
He was as clever as you please, but always a 
close gripe; and, if yowll believe me, he has never once 
wrote home since he heard that poor father died, and mother 
and me was in trouble, and he was asked to help with a few 


“ Well, mother,” said Will, “ suppose we give them all a 
start at the old place, and travel there unexpected? I reckon 
our fine gentleman won’t be quite so down on father when 


But Will gave her one for her impertinence, and they cried 


The preparations for Letty’s marriage wi h the rich poss- 
essor of Mounsey Park were still going on in a lanquid, in- 


sisting, the man persevering, and expressing himself confi- 
Meanwhile, George Ratclifle came 
back to Market Hill; and his presence, while it comforted 
His firm 
refusal to be dismissed on anything short of her expressed 
desire, and Mrs. Dormer’s as-firm refusal to allow of his pre- 
tensions, made a kind of tumult in the place which set every 
one talking. But no one-knew the exact rights of the case. 


that Letty looked miserably ill, and George Ratcliffe misera- 
bly unbappy; and that of the whole of the quartette con- 
cerned, Mr. Mounsey of Mounsey Park was the only one who 
kept any appearance of content, or who seemed, as the doc- 
tor said, as if he could eat a mutton chop without choking. 
He was not the 
But he often said, as a 


will do so and so;” “ That must wait till we have come back 
from our tour;” “ When I have my wife at Mounsey Park, 
this and that will be better arranged ;” all said in. the quietest 
and most pos‘tive tone imaginable, the tone of a man who, 


One day Letty was sitting in the little morning-room, to 
which latterly she had retreated as a place of refuge, her 
mother having the fine lady’s natural disinclination to sit in 
Here she was hiding in sad 


mood enough, thinking over her position, and wondering 
how she should get out of the net that was being daily drawn 
more closely round her, when her mother came in. 

“ Letty,” she said, abruptly ; “ things have come to a crisis, 
and now you must decide our future.” 

* Mamma! I have decided!” answered Letty, with her 
weary air. “ Why will you torture me so ¢ruelly ?” 


“The cruelty has not been on my side,” said her mother. 
“T said so once before, and I say so now again.” . 

“It would be hard to make me believe that,” seid Letty. 

. “So? then, I must tell you the whole truth. Listen, Letty; 
if you had been obedient, and had done as you ought, you 
need never have known it. I owe Mr. Mounsey several thou- 
sands of pounds; and if you do not marry him he will pro- 
ceed against me. That is all. It is simply « question of our 
utter ruin—yours and mine together, Letty—or your consent- 
ing to be his wife. Now, I Jeave my fate in. your bands.” 

“You mean in fact, mamma, that you have sold me to this 
man,” said Letty, with a strained unnatural calmness; “ and 
that I must pay the price—by myself ?” 

“You may call it what you like, Letty; but why choose 
such unpleasant terms? The fact is the only thing to be 
dealt with; unfortunately for us both.” 

“ Unfortunately—yes, indeed !” sighed Letty, still with that 
fixed, strained look. “ But I must speak to George. I can do 
nothing, say nothing, without bim.” 

“I don’t see much good in going to him for advice,” said 
her mother, irritably. “ It is your affair, not his.” 
“Mamma!” remonstrated Letty. 

“Well, my dear, so it is. The question is one which you 
alone can answer. “Will you marry Mr. Mounsey, or must I 
be ruined and rendered penniless for the remainder of my 
life? That you have no love tor me, I know——” 

Here Letty raised her large grey eyes with a plaintive look, 
saying, in a deprecatory manner, “ Mamma, I do love you! 
You know that I do!” 

“ But,” contfiued Mrs. Dormer, in a martyr-spirit, sweetly 
self-forgetful, “if you have no love for me, you surely have 
some kind of family pride; you would scarcely like your fa- 
ther’s name (vou loved him) to be dragged through the mire, 
as it must be.” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” cried poor Letty, breaking down 
in sobs and tears, “ do not mention poor papa’s name in the 
business, there is sacrilege enough in it without that!” 

“You are hard on me, Letty,” said Mrs. Dormer, tears in 
her eyes too, “ but perhaps I have deserved it; and if it will 
make matters better for you—I «am sorry for you, my poor 
child!” with a genuine burst of feeling rare in her. 

Then the two women the ice broken, clasped in each 
other’s arms, sobbed out their grief in concert which at least 
destroyed the coldness that hed sprung up between them, and 
made them partneis in suffering, not, as formerly, antagonists 
and enemies. 

While they were sitting there, both feeling the sacredness 
of the anguish of the moment, the servant came to tell them 
that Mr. Mounsey was in the drawing-room, the time of his 
daily visit having arrived. 

“Letty, what am I to say to him?” asked Mrs. Dormer, 
drying her eyes, yet still weeping; “am I to tell him yes or 
no? He has come for his final answer to-day, and I dare not 
put him eff any longer.” 

“T cannot, mamma, till I have seen George,” sobbed Letty. 
“Tf it is only a question of this money, George may help us. 
So long as I thought you wanted me to marry for a settle- 
ment only I did not mind refusing you; and I could not put 
George forward; I could only remain true to him, and hope 
for the future ; but if it is money that can be paid oft, mam- 
ma, if he can raise the sum you want, will not this set you 
free? and then will you not release met” 

“Certainly, if I could get out of the man’s debt I would 
not press you, my dear. But it would be a splendid provision 
for you!” said Mrs. Dormer, regretfully, looking back to the 
flesh-pots. “ You must come yourself now, Letty; I dare 
not face him alone any more. Ab, my child, you little know 
what my life has been of Iste between ycu both,” she added, 
shuddering. é 

“T will go with you, mamma,” said Letty, resolutely. 
“ From me, at least, he shall learn the truth.” : 

And they went together, arm-in-arm; the two who had 
been so long estranged suddenly become friends, 

“T augur well from this happy companionship,” said Mr. 
Mounsey, gallantly, as the two women entered the room. 
“Is my term of probation at last come to an end ?” 

-| This last was addressed to Letty, with a tender air that 
accorded ill with his fierce and fervid face. 

“T have just heard that mamma owes you money,” said 
Letty, plunging into the heart of the matter at a bound. 

“A mere nothing, my dear.” 

“Don’t call me dear, sir!” interrupted Letty angrily. 

“Indeed, absolutely nothing—not so much as a cobweb 
between Mrs. Dormer and her son-in-law: rather a large 
sum, | confess, between Mrs. Dormer of the Cottage and Mr. 
Mounsey of Mounsey Park. You see I am a man of business, 
my dear young lady—pardon the slip, 1€ would come—and 
though prepared to do all that is handsome by my relation, 
not prepared to give away my money to individuals who 
have no claim on me. Don’t you see the justice of this for 
yourself ?” 

“ Yes,” said Letty, “wy “Then the whole thing is a 
mere matter of money. If lcan get this loan of yours to 
mamma paid off I shall hold myself free from the promise she 
-| has made for me.’ If I cannot——” 

“This, my charming Letty, will be a receipt in full of all 
demands,” interrupted Mr Mounsey, taking her hand in his, 
and forcibly kissing it. She wiped it with her handkerchief 
immediately after, with an air of the deepest disgust; and 
the man’s fierce face took a dark look it waswell she did not see. 

At this moment there passed the window which gave on 
to the drive, a group of four; two of whom were men, and 
two were women. The men were the Cobbolds, old and 
;}young Will, both dressed in their Sunday best, and both 
sober; which, for the elder of the two, was a blessed privi- 
lege becoming daily rarer, The women were Mrs, Jones 
from Wales, and her daughter Mary. he front door stood 
oper, as is so often the case in the country, where there is 
neither fear nor danger, and the party entered the hall with- 
out knocking. They did however knock at the drawing- 
room door; and then they all entered. 

I] “Whoin Heaven’s name are you all, and what do you 
want? Cobbold! young William!” cried Mrs. Dormer, 
angrily. ; 

“Morley Magnus! brother Morley Magnus!” said Mrs. 
Jones in atearful voice, wiping ber eyes with her shawl. 
And, “ Well uncle, and how are you?” said Mary, who was 
a pert young woman in her way. 

Then Mrs. Jones fell on his neck and kissed him, and 
Mary took his hand and shook it heartily, sideways. 

“Who are these lunatics ?” said Mr. Mounsey, with a fine 
air of disdain. He did not start, nor blush, nor show any 
other emotion than that of surprise tempered with pity and 
contempt. 

“ Your own sister, sir,” said old Will. 

“My wife, Mr. Mounsey,” chimed in the younger man: 
avd Mary, with her head in tue air, repeated airily, “ Your 
niece, uncle.” 
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“Sister! I have no sister! who dares to say I have a 
sister 2” said Mr. Mounsey of Mounsey Park, flercely. 

“ Hear to him! Hear to him how he disowns his own flesh 
and blood!’ cried Mrs. Jones, more tearfully than before. 
“Oh, Morley Magnus, that ever I should have lived to see 
this day! And mother and me has always loosed for you to 
come when your time was out, and you was a free man once 
again; and father diedin trouble, and the bailies took our 
house |” 

“ Silence, you old witch!” shouted the owner of Mounsey 
Park; but Mary, who had a spirit, flashed out witk “ Witch 
yourself, old man. No one shall miscall my mother to my 
facv, if be were twenty times an uncle!” And the two Cob- 
bolds rubbed their hands behind their hats, and looked as if 
they liked it. 

“My word, but she has a spirit, Will!” whispered the 
father, with a grin. ’ 

“ Fine!” returned Will, with an approving nod. — 

Her tone startled Mr. Mounsey into sudden reflection. — 

“ There must be some mistake here,” he said in a mild voice, 
turning to Mrs. Dormer and Letty, and speaking in a con- 
ciliating manner, 

“ No, ladies, there is none,” said Mrs. Jones. “ That man 
is my own brother, who got into a bit of trouble when he 
was a lad, about some sheep as found their way to father’s. 
He were transported, he were, sorry I am to say it; and 
when his time was out he wrote as how he had gone farther 
off to toreign parts. But he never wrote no more,though we 
heard of him, and how he had made mines of gold. He left 
us to starve, if we’da mind. He never sent us a new six- 
pence, or a pair of old shoes, though he knew we were bound 
to be in trouble when father died. His name is Morley 
Magnus Mounsey, ladies. His poor father, he named him 
the three M.’s alter Mr. Morley—be were the chemist, and 
Magnus were the draper, of our town—who was bis god- 
father, and stood for him. And this girl of mine, Will Cob- 
bold’s wife—and a good girl she is, and a tidy wife he have 
got, though I say it as shouldn’t, and though she has a spirit 
as would face a lion—she’s a Mounsey too. For I hot the 
old name to her, as the Mounseys they was better blood than 
the Jones’s; and many’s the time poor Jones and me have 
lad words on the same. And hearing from Will Cobbold 
there that you had Morley Magnus here among you, I made 
bold to come and see if he would help me and mine—for I 
am only a lone widow, ladies—and maybe raise Will and his 
father a bit in the world.” 

* Raise them so high, my fine friends, that you will all be 
indicted for conspiracy and trying to extort money,” said Mr. 


Mounsey. “In seeking to ruin me you have only noe 
yourself ; and, by the Lord, you shail have it hot!” he cried, 
passionately. 


“ Mamma, this man is too hateful,” said Letty, indignantly. 
“ A thief, a convict, the brother of a woman like this—it is 
surely done with now!” 

“ You will be prepared with that little sum I spoke of this 
day week, when your bill falls due?” said Mr. Mounsey, with 
a trigid bow to Mrs. Dormer, and a fiery glance to Letty, 
whom else he ignored. 

“ Yes,” said Letty, boldly. 

Mr. Mouncey raised his eyebrows. 

“Undeveloped resources,” he said, with a sneer, still 
addressing Mrs. Dormer. “I can scarcely think your young 
beggar friend, Mr. Ratcliffe, can raise the funds; but I pre- 
sume you know where to find your market. You have 
missed one good settlement, madam; better luck next time!” 

And, with an insolent laugh, he took his hat, and passed 
out. 

“ Pay it?” said George, when Letty told him all; “ why, 
of course I will pay it. I can raisethe money; never you 
mind how, Letty. ¢ shall only have to wait a little longer 
and work a little harder, and maybe live a little simpler, that 
is all. But we are.safe now, andI think the money well 
spent.” 

“Ab! what a thing it is to have to do with a gentleman,” 
said Mrs. Dormer, with languid enthusiasm, and her usual 
happy knack of setting herself just that one step in front ot 
her circumstances which is the line that separates welcome 
from resignation. “ Now, Mr. Mounsey was rich, but he was 
nota gentleman. And to think of Letty being old Cobbold’s 
niece—how horrible!” 

“ And the wife of a convict,” put in George, a little grimly. 

“I should not have been old Will’s niece, only his son’s 
wife’s mother’s,” laughed Letty; she had begun t» laugh 
again in these later times. “That would have been neur 
enough, however. Not that I should have miuded Mrs. 
Jones, or Will Cobbold, or the convict taint either, George, if 
it had been you,” she added, fondly. 

“My dear, don’t suggest such horrible ideas,” said Mrs. 
Dormer, shuddering. “There are certain subjects which are 
not to be jested on.” 

“So Mr. Mounsey seems tothink,” said George; “for I 
heard that be has left the Park, and put it into Brille’s hands 
for sale.” 

“ What a blessing,” said Letty. 

jut her mother, with a glance in the mirror opposite, 
looked dubious. 

“Iam sorry it has all come out so ill against him,” she 
said. “ He was not « gentleman; but, all the same, Mounsey 
Park was a charming domain.” 

“Even with Will Cobbold at the gates, and that conviction 
for sheep stealing to be turned up at any time?” asked 
George, a trifle contemptuously. 

“ Money can do a great deal,” answered Mrs. Dormer. 

“Yes, it can,” replied George, drawing Letty to him ten- 
derly. “It can heal two broken hearts, and make two 
des iring wretches the happiest people in the world—can’t 
it, Letty ?” 

“ Yes, George,” said Letty, with her arms round his neck. 
—4il he Yea? Round. m 


—_——_——__—— 


AN INDIAN FORLORN HOPE. 


Lord Lake’s campaign in 1804, against Holkah and his 
crue] Pindarces, was carried On in a way which would asto- 
nish a modern soldier. Lieutenant Shipp, of the Eighty- 
seventh Regiment, who won his commission in that wild 
warfare, has graphically sketched its most picturesque inci- 
dents. He joined the army just as Holkah, raising the siege 
of Deihi, crossed the river Jumna to escape the English 
light cavalry. His Pindaree robbers were daring borsemen, 
who managed their long spears with extraordinary dexterity, 
and many of their women were skilful both with matchlock 
and sword. Shipp’s first service against these marauders was 
to rescue Colonel Burn, who, with five companies of native 
infantry, had defended himself in a small mud fort for six days 
aguinst the whole force of Holkah’s cavalry, The English 
army, marching eighty-four miles in forty-eight hours, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Burn and ,his almost worn-out soldiers, 





and Lord Lake shed tears when the handful of men whom 
he had saved cheered him from the ramparts. Some Sepoys 
being killed by shots from the houses, the town was given up 
to plunder. 

olkab’s line of march was strewn with dead elephants, 
camels, horses, bullocks, and bushels of the intoxicating ber- 
ries on which the Pindarees fed their horses. Holkah’s rear- 
guard, watching the English advance-guard, constantly de- 
tached parties of horsemen to retard and annoy our ad- 
vancing columns. One impudent fellow, mounted on a beau- 
tiful and richly bedizened horse, was especially daring, racing 
up to within two hundred yards of the English soldiers, rail- 
ing at them, and sometimes firing his matchlock. At last he 
wounded a man of the native cavalry, and an English officer 
asked Lord Lake if he might ride out and attack him. “Ob, 
never mind him,” said Lake, “ we'll catch him before he’s a 
week older.” Just thea an officer, who commanded one of 
the six-pounders, came up and told Lord Lake if he would 
permit him he would bundle over the fellow at the first shot 
or lose his commission. “ Well, try,” was the answer. At 
that moment the Pindaree fired his matchlock again, and 
quietly commenced reloading. Our gun was at once unlim- 
bered, loaded, and fired; and the ball striking the horse be- 
hind, passed through the man’s back and the horse’s neck. 
“So much for the Pin,’ was the officer’s only comment, as 
the gun was limbered up. 

Lord Lake now marched at the rate of five-and-twenty 
miles a day, for Holkah was moving on Futtyghur, a rich 
city, in hopes of paeke. The English were only one day’s 
march behind. Near Futtyghur Lord nam, ty a night march 
of twenty-eight miles, very nearly succeeded in surprising 
and destroying all Holkah’s army. Unfortunately, the acci- 
dental explosion of an ammunition tumbril alarmed a few of 
the robbers, though most of them took the report for the 
morning gun at Fuityghur. As it was, the bulk of the Pin- 
darces, caught in their sleep, were cut to pieces by the Eighth, 
‘Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth Dragoons, and some native 
cavalry, and the horse artillery mowed them down with 
grape-shot by hundreds. Two thousand Pindarees were 
slain, and amongst them several poor tradesmen from Fur- 
ruckabad, who had come to Holkah’s camp to barter. The 
following morning the fugitives reached Mainporee, a station 
seventy-two miles distant. Soon after this battle of Fur- 
ruckabad, Holkah’s twenty-five thousand infantry were also 
routed by Major-General Fraser and Colonel Monson. 

The English next besieged the fort of Deig, a stronghold 
of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. On acold December night, 
Shipp’s company advanced with working tools to open 
trenches. Shipp himself, sent to reconnvitre an apparently 
deserted village, narrowly escaped capture by a Pindaree 
picket, and had to run the gauntlet of some dozen match- 
locks. The village was soon occupied by the Lnglish, and 
batteries erected. On the 23rd of December the breach was 
pronounced practicable. The storming party was to sall 
out directly the moon rose. When it did rise clear and full 
over one of the highest bastions, the ramparts were seen to 
be bristling with spears, blue lights were burning on the 
walls, the enemy occasionally cachenns a gun, or blazing a 
rocket, to show they were vigilant. he old soldiers among 
whom Shipp marched gave him two useful bits of advice: 
First, never to pass an apparently dead enemy without giving 
him the point of sword or bayonet, as it was a common trick 
of the Pindarees to sham dead as an Englishman approached, 
and, directly he passed, to cut him down. Secondly, when- 
ever a shell or rocket fell near him, to run as close to it as 
possible, and lie down flat on his face, both of which hints 
Shipp soon grew tired of following. 

The storming party consisted cf about seven hundred men, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel M’Rae, of the 
Seventy-sixth Regiment, and Colonel Ball, a brave old man, 
who bad actually to be pushed up the breach, he was so fee- 
ble. One of the flank companies was led by a sergeant, who 
being instantly wounded, was succeeded by Shipp, who gal- 
lantly volunteered. The first swords were crossed at an in- 
trenchment the enemy had made between the English bat- 
teries and the breach. The men of the Twenty-second 
Regiment fought through this, led by Captain Lindsay, who 
was wounded by a spear-thrust and a sabre-cut, but still 
would not leave the field. Seeing the enemy pointing a gun, 
Shipp, with three or four others, dashed forward to spike it, 
but just as he was feeling for the touch-hole,a Pindaree ar- 
tilleryman fired the gun, and Shipp was blown back into the 
trench. The man then raised his sabre to cut him to pieces, 
when a grenadier of Shipp’s we ~! shot the rascal, and 
saved his young comrade’s life. Fortuvately for Shipp and 
his companions, the Pindaree guns were too much elevated, 
or every man of the storming party would have been annihi- 
lated. Within sixty paces of the breach, Shipp, struck on 
the head by a matchlock-ball, fell bleeding profusely. Re- 
covering, however, he rose,and impelled forward by the 
second company, ran, stooping to avoid the bullets, which 
were now falling uncomfortably thick. A few seconds more 
and they were in the bastion. Here the Pindarees fought 
desperately, throwing huge stones, limbs of trees, stink-pots, 
bundles of flaming straw and spears, and rolling down large 
shot; but nothing could resist the stormers. Inside the fort, 
however, there was still hard work cut out for Shipp and his 
comrades. The streets were narrow, and crossed each other, 
and at every corner guns were blazing away, raking the 
whole approach. From the loop-holed houses, too, the shots 
came thick and fast. Ina nook, at the corner of a street, 
Shipp came upon Captaip Lindsay, who beaten down on one 
knee, and bleeding from several wounds, was defending him- 
self from five or six Pindarees. Shipp was just in time to 
save him, and the Pindarees were soon stretched upon the 
ground. In so intricate a place, the English soldiers found 
it difficult not to shoot each other. Suddenly turning sharp 
round a corner, Shipp and his comrades came upon a column 
of the enemy escorting an open palanquin, which contained 
a fat man of rank. On probing the palanquin with bayo- 
nets, the fat officer roared out, and fired a matchlock at 
Shipp, the ball of which passed through the wing of his coat. 
In a few minutes Shipp’s company however killed this man 
and dispersed the column, Shipp carrying off the officer’s gun 
asatrophy. It proved to be a carbine about two feet long, 
with a hatchet handle, and Lord Lake afterwards purchased 
it for two hundred rupees. Outside the principal gate of the 
fort, Lake’s men came upon five companies which had de- 
serted from Monson in his masterly retreat from Jeypore. 
They were dressed in full English uniform, and stood with 
their arms crossed, and without making any resistance, fre- 
quently crying out, “ Englishmen, Englishmen, for God’s sake 
do not kill us!” but Lord Lake had ordered that no quar- 
ter should be given these degerters, and they were, nearly all 
of them shot ya 

When Shipp gave up fighting, he found the wound on his 
skull a oe one, bes two inches long and one broad, 
and he also an injury in the side from the wind of a 


cannon-ball, which must have passed under hisarm. The 
place was black and swoilen, with red streaks at the margin, 
and was painful for several months. Few of the English 
were killed, but a great many were wounded. Sergeant 
Bury, whose place Shipp bad taken with delight, had now 
joined his company, and fought bard all the night. Early in 
the morning he was quietly looking over the parapet of the 
fort, when a cannon-ball struck him on the baek and killed 
him onthespot. He would bave been certain of a commission. 

This taste of fighting induced Shipp to volunteer to lead 
the forlorn hope at the attack on Bhurtpore, Lord Lake pro- 
mising him a commission if he escaped, a very unlikely con- 
tingency. Holkab was lying under the walls of this place, 
with an immense body of cavalry, employing himself in cut- 
ting off the arms, ears, and noses of all our grass-cutters 
whom he could catch. 

On the Ist of January, 1805, ground was broken against 
the fortress of Bhurtpore. With wounds scarcely yet closed, 
Shipp again joined the working party, for a town said to 
contain a garrison of one hundred thousand men required a 
formal siege, and the supposed treasure of nineteen crores of 
rupees was worth the winning. ‘Ten minutes after the first 
trench was opened a tremendous cannonade began, for the 
enemy feared a sudden attack. Against the earth heaps that 
sheltered our pioneers the little rough iron balls flew as thick 
as bees, and many a cannon-shot was brought up by the 
little mound of defence. The night was bitterly cold, the 
ground damp, but the men worked so steadily and so hard, 
that by daylight the trenches were completed, and a four-gun 
breaching battery threwn up within five hundred yards of 
the town wall. At daybreak the forts were again in a blaze, 
flags were hoisted, and the whole line of sun-scorched ram- 
part was studded with red, yellow, and green turbans. The 
roar of the cannon, the whistle of shot, the rushing of rockets, 
was replied to by lusty and defiant cheers from the English 
trenches. Every one, anxious to take a peep at Bhurtpore, 
stole a glance when he could, bobbing his head directly the 
warning cry of “Shot!” was raised. On the firing slightly 


pslackening, the batteries and magazines were completed, and 


the trenches widened to seven feet, leaving just room to 
pass and repass under shelter to the principal depot. Many 
men were wounded this first day. An Irishman of the light 
company, named Murpby, was particularly reckless in stand- 
ing on the bank and drawing the fire of theenemy. To all 
remonstrances the dare-devil only replied, “If they kill me, 
bad luck to me if I don’t pay them for it, when I get into that 
same fort.’ A few hours after, the foolish fellow was shot 
in the finger, which, he said, “ Was just because he happened 
to be looking another way at thetime.” In the evening we 
erected two small batteries of twelves and sixteens, but the 
enemy kept up a perpetual fire all night, burned blue lights 
at intervals, to prove that the sentinels had not taken their 
usual opium, and at times tueir drums sounded to testify 
to their vigilance. At caybreak our batteries opening with 
a tremendous salvo, the enemy mustered in force on every 
wall. Shelling was only then in its infancy, or tremendous 
havoc might have been wrought among the Pindarees. It 
was exasperating to see these robbers quietly feeding their 
horses not more than a quarter of a mile from the pickets, the 
very evening after they bad cruelly sent into camp about 
twenty grass-cutters of the Eighth Dragoons with their noses 
and right arms cut off. 

Our shot made but little impression on the mud bastions 
and curtains. The Pindarees, at first terrified at the balls, 
soon learned to dig holes in the ramparts, and so escape. A 
shell every five minutes was at this time thought good firing, 
and the fire made but small impression, though now and then 
houses blazed up, and small magazines exploded. One day 
the rajab, being seen on the Rabrooge or royal bastion with 
his suite, reconncitring, the officer commanding our howitzer 
battery laid a shell which struck the wall of the Rabrooge, 
and soon scattered his highness and suite. In this bastion 
the rajah had planted an enormous gun (about a seventy-two 
pounder), but they could not depress it enough to bear upon 
our batteries, The report was like an earthquake, but the 
balls went a good quarter of a mile over Lake’s men. The 
soldiers gave this useless piece the name of Civil Tom. The 
enemy were at first rather pleased at the dust their shots 
kicked up, but soon findicg they fell harmless, they turned 
the huge muzzle at the camp, and, to the astonishment of the 
artillerymen of those days, actually threw a ball close to Lord 
Lake’s flag-staff, snore than two miles from the fort. Almost 
the only fatal shot killed a poor water-carrier’s bullock, and 
carried off the driver’s right arm, at more than a mile 
distsnce. 

The breach was at last pronounced practicable, but for two 
small guns the enemy bad thrown out for the purpose of a 
cross fire, and to rake and annoy the breaching battery. Two 
six-pounders, however, with a dozen or so shrapnels, soon 
blew up and removed this annoyance. Shipp was in the 
battery when the head engineer announced that the storm 
might take place the following evening. 

* How do you like that news ?” said an officer to a soldier. 

“T only wish it was to-night,” was the answer. 


Shipp, who was to Jead the first forlorn hope, says that a 
man just before such an event does not feel that * indescriba- 
ble eiation” that he does in action. He becomes thoughtful, 
sombre, restless, and begins to prepare himself for death by 
religious reflection. The two chosen companies were relieved 
for the night in order to rest for the attack. Shipp slept 
soundly, and rose early to clean and new flint h’s musket, and 
to grind bis bayonet, as the thick winter coats of the Mussul- 
man soldiers were of quilted cotton, two inches thick, and 
almost ball-proof, and only a bayonet or spear could ‘ye 
depended upon to penetrate them. In the course of the day 
Shipp took care to walk down to the batteries, and to study 
the path to the breach. He longed for night to come. The 
gun fired as usual ateight o’clock ; at nine the orders, hitherto 
kept secret, were passed quietly round to the officers com- 
manding regiments and companies. Shipp kissed and took 
leave of his favorite pony, Apple, and bis dog, Wolf, and took 
his post at the bead of twelve volunteers chosen to lead the 
storming party. Young, and enthusiastic for glory, he thought 
every eye was upon him. All was stil] as the grave, when in 
the darkness he suddenly heard some one cull, “ Sergeant 
Shipp!” It was the adjutant-general, with a Hindoo deserter, 
who had offered to betray his countrymen. Shipp tied a rope 
round this man’s waist, and prepared to shoot him the 
moment he proved treacherous or threatened to run away. 
In solemn silence the party marched down to the trenches, 
remained there half an hour, then marched to the attack in 
open columns by sections, the two flank companies of the 
Twenty-seventh leading, supported by the Seventy-fifth and 
Seventy-sixth European regiments, and some native infantry. 
Colonel Maitland, of the Seventh, commanded the storming 
party, snd brave little Major Archibald Campbell his own 
corps. The guide was dismissed in spite of Shipp’s remon- 





strances, Behind Shipp came the pioneers, carrying -gabions 
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and fascines to throw into gaps. The enemy did not see the 
party till it was within fifty paces of the ditch, but then they 
awoke with a vengeance. In a moment the forts turned into 
volcanoes of fire and thunder, the solid earth shook with the 
roar of the guns, rockets darted in all directions, blue lights 
were hoisted, the reports of the small arms rolled like ten 
thousand drums, while through this storm of sound rang the 
angry blare of trumpets. The assailants pushed on at speed, 
but were soon obliged to halt. They had come to a ditch 
twenty feet wide and four or five feet deep, which branched 
off from the main trench. Here were two guns and a strong 
post of the enemy, who poured a well-directed fire upon the 
front of the assailing column. The fascines and gabions 
proved utterly insufficient, and the fire grew every moment 
hotter as the little band of heroes plunged into the water, 
followed by the two companies and part of the Seventy-fifth 
Regiment. They soon cleared the ditch and made straight 
for the breach. To the soldiers’ consternation they found, 
however, a perpendicular curtain going down straight to the 
moat, and no footing except on pieces of trees and stones 
that had fallen from above. These would only bear three 
men abreast. All who slipped (and they were many) perished. 
Close on the right was a large bastion which the enemy had 
craftily hung with dead underwvod. This they now set in a 
blaze, and it threw s light on the breach, so that every figure 
and cvery bayonet of ours stood out clear as at noondey. 
The enemy’s guns were soon brought to bear, and the first 
sweep of grape struck Colonel Maitland dead, wounded 
Major Campbeil in the leg, and Shipp in the right shoulder. 
The twelve heroes had nearly all fallen. Still the survivors 
pushed steadily three abreast for the breach ; but that breach 
was but the gate of death. The damage done by our cannon 
bad been repaired by large beams of wood, stakes, stones, 
thorny bushes,and pointed bamboos, and through the crevices 
of these obstacles a broad mass of spears was jobbing 
diagonally, with a fierce, regular motion as if of some new 


.and terrible species of machinery. Against this mass of: 


Indian spearmen the assailants soon found they could make 
no head. Our poor fellows were ‘mowed down like corn, 
without being able to get at theirenemies. The rear of our 
column was broken up by the Pindarees’ shot. In rage and 
despair, a retreat was at last sounded, and many a wounded 
man perished in the wet ditches. Not one officer escaped 
without a wound, and Lieutenant Creswell was almost cut to 
pieces. The fact was there was no real breach, and the 
forlorn hope was hurled at a forest of spears and a ceaseless 
avalanche of bullets and fire. Our soldiers retired almost 
broken-hearted from the attack, mourning for the wounded, 
who would be butchered, as they well knew, the moment 
they turned their backs. Again and again they implored to 
be led back to the assault, but the rash request was sternly 
denied. it was all the non-commissioned officers could do to 
restrain our men when the Pindarees began to shout triumph 
as they turned back. Pieces of copper coin, iron, stone, and 
glass were extracted from many of the wounded. When 
Shipp returned with bis comrades to the lines to brood over 
the discomfiture, he found that the wound on his head had 
opened again, that the wound on his shoulder had injured the 
bone, and that a spear had struck his hand. 

The engineers, finding the spot they had chosen impracti- 
cable, now moved to the eastward, and, preparatory to a 
second attack, the breaching guns needed to be repaired. 
Lord Lake uow ¢etermining to chase Holkah, captured vast 
numbers of his elephants, cavalry, and matchlock-men. A 
convoy with provisions was also cut off, and forty stands of 
colors, some treasure, and several guus taken. As one-eyed 
Holkah had commanded in person, a reward was offered for 
his head. Many heads were brought in with only one eye, 
but Chigram, our head spy, knew the chief too well to claim 
any of them as that of Holkah. 

Shipp’s wounds being now nearly well, the intrepid fellow 
again volunteered to lead the forlorn hope. A night before 
the attack, going into a wood to pray, he tells us that, to his 
surprise, he found one of the worst men ip tle regiment, and 
who was killed the next day, on his knees in a retired place. 
Two o’clock in the afternoon of January the 20th, 1805, was 
appointed for the second attack on Bhurtpore. To neutralise 
the obstruction of the trench, a bamboo bridge, to be 
managed by one hundred men, was provided, floated with 
oil-skins. Elephants and camels were also laden with tents, 
and vullock carts, full of cotton bales, were taken to fill up 
the ditch. Onct more Shipp and twelve volunteers moved 
on, supported by two companies. A shell from a howitzer 
was a signal to move. I'he shell bursting, however, in the 
muzzle of the mortar, killed two grenadiers—a discouraging 
omen. The bridge, carried on men’s shoulders, followed the 
forlorn hope. In less than half-way to the fort six of Shipp’s 
men were either killed or wounded, but the assailants pressed 
on only the faster. The enemy, encouraged by their late 
success, redoubled their fire, and on the right side of the 
breach bad thrown out an underwork, in which were several 

uns and a crowd of matchlock-men. Shipp’s comrades 

ept falling one by one; and just as he was assisting his men 
at the edge of the ditch, which was wide and deep, Shipp 
received a matchlock-ball, which, entering over the right 
eye, passed out over the left. The skin of his forehead fuall- 
ing down over his eyes, he dropped, bleeding profusely. 
Just then Captain Lindsay was struck on the right knee by a 
two-pound ball from a yingall. Looking up, half-stunned, 
Shipp, with the only sound eye left, saw the bamboo bridge, 
which had proved, unfortunately, too short, floating down the 
stream. The ground was strewn with killed and wounded, 
and all hopes of cros-ing the ditch were already abandoned. 
Two small guns were playing on the ditch, the water in which 
Was over the men’s heads, and our poor fellows, standing 
like sheep to be shot at, were refusing te retreat. At last a 
retreat was ordered, but not till seven hundred men had been 
killed and wounded. The camels and elephants, alarmed by 
the tremendous firing and shouting, now threw oft their loads, 
and either ran back to camp or escaped into the woods. 
Captain Lindsay’s leg was amputated in the battery, and 
Shipp was sent home to the camp, where he lay blind in a 
fever for several days, but eventually, by the aid of a strong 
Constitution, recovered. 

The engineers, finding the second side of the fort they had 
attacked impregnable, now resolved to breach a prominent 
bastion to the east, although every part cf the place was pro- 
tected by a cross fire. Our soldiers had become disheartened, 
and their constant talk was of the comrades they had left 
behind in the breach. The Pindarees enraged our men by 
dressing in the clothes of the dead soldiers, and holding up 
bundles of English muskets; they also picked out the Eng- 
lish cannon-shot from the two old breaches, and fired them 
buck at our camp. In our teuts now there was no laughing 
and shouting; all faces were gloomy, for some had lost 
brothers, others comrades, and there had been no success to 
cheer them. In two companies aloue nearly one half of the 
whole number had been either killed or wounded. 


On the 18th of February the bastion again began to yield 
to the guns. Defeat was forgotten, and the one desire now 
was for revenge. On the 20th, the morning fixed for the 
third storming, about four hundred desperate Pindarees, mad 
with drink, rushed on our batteries just as the men were 
relieving trenches, carried them at a dash, and, for a short 
time, held possession of them. They were soon, however, 
driven out, and the guns turned upon the mob caused a dread- 
ful carnage among them. The fort fired indiscriminate] 
upon the English and their own fugitives, and few escaped. 
In spite of the Pindarees’ cruelty, their wounded were sent 
to the native hospitals, were treated with kindness, and soon 
grew good friends with the English wounded, and shared the 
same wards 

The third storming party was ordered for twelve o’clock. 
To Shipp’s disgust, the doctor, lowever, forbade him to join 
in the attack, as the wound on his forehead threatened to 
turn to inflammation of the brain. The forlorn hope was 
therefore led by Lieutenant Templar, of the Seventy-sixth 
Regiment. Shipp watched the whole scene, longing to be in 
the van of the attack. It was a cruel and hopeless struggle, 
for no sooner did the brave men reach the top of the breach 
than tke enemy’s fire swept the » away. The English seemed 
o Shipp literally hanging on the surface of the -bastion, but 
soon they fell, and scrambled back, leaving upwards of five 
hundred dead or wounded. The enemy again thronged the 
breach in swarins, shouting victory. uring the whole of 
this fight, Shipp says he stood among the spectators, striking 
with imaginary swords, driving in imaginary bayonets, shout- 
ing, screaming, and shrieking in passionate sympathy with 
the struggling men. 

For the fourth storming party the following day Shipp, 
undeterred by the defeat, again volunteered, though his 
wound presented a frightful appearance, and ached and 
burned cruelly. Assuring the doctors that he felt quite able 
to fight, and entreating them not to stand between him and 
xlory, they at last yielded, and Shipp then, feeling sure he 
coald not escape a fourth time, devoted the rest of his time 
to prayer and to writing his will. Two o’clock in the after- 
noon was fixed for the assault. Lieutenant Temple, of the 
Seventy-sixth, a little man, but with a lion’s heart, accom- 
panied Shipp, carrying a small union-jack to plant on the 
enemy’s bastion. 

“ Shipp,” he said, offering his hand, “ you’re a monopolist 
of glory, and I'm come to rob you of a bit of it, for I mean to 
fix this flag on the bastion, or die in the attempt.” 

On the way from the camp the forlorn hope met Lord 
Lake and his suite. 

“ Sergeant,” suid his lordship, addressing the leader, “ it 
is witn sincere regret Lagain see you wounded, and again 
at the head of your little band of heroes. I'll not check your 
praiseworthy spirit; go into glory, my lads, and mey Heaven 
prosper your zeal, and crown you with triumph.” 

Lord Lake addressed each corps as it passed, but when he 
saw the mere remnant of the two companies of the Twenty- 
second Regiment pass, he turned away his eyes, and a tear 
trickled down his cheek, for he was a soldier’s friend. Then, 
fearing his emotion might be observed, he took off his 
cocked hat and cheered the brave fellows, 

The storming party marched in the usual steady order, but 
Shipp soon found that there was no heart or spirit in the sol- 
diers. They had been three times driven back, and they 
seemed now to fully expect a fresh repulse. The sight of 
the breach was indeed discouraging enough. The dead bo- 
dies of the last stormers were lying stripped, some without 
head and arms, oihers literally cut to pieces. A few still 
breathed, raised their wounded heads, or faintly stirred their 
legs and arms, and faintly cried for help. Our men grew 
frenzied for revenge, and rushed on, but it was only to cer- 
tain death. Every Hindoo in the bastion was wrapped in 
chain-mail, and wore breastplates, armlet:, and helmets, with 
chain tippets. Many of these fellows were struck six or 
seven times by bullets at six or seven yards’ distance, and 
were not hurt. Shipp had not been in the breach many 
minutes before a large shot was rolled down upon him from 
ithe bastion, and he slipped back till the bayonet of a grena- 
dier stopped him by passing through his shoe and the fleshy 
part of his foot. A man of the Twenty-second light com- 
pany, who helped him up, was at the same moment shot 
dead. Shipp regained his place just in time to see poor 
Lieutenant ‘Temple, who had planted his flag in the breach, 
cut down, and split almost in two, by a Mussuliman soldier. 
The villain was immediately shot dead. Just then a fire-pot 
fell on Shipp’s pouch, exploding his fifty rounds of ball- 
cartridge. ‘The explosion precépitated him to the bottom of 
the breach, and he only awoke to find himself with his face 
scorched, his clothes burnt, and all the hair on the back of 
his head frizzled off. Crawling to the other side of the breach, 
he seated himself there, unable to move further, till a can- 
non-ball struck the bank and covered him with mud. Jusias 
he crawled out of the ditch the retreat sounded, and the hope- 
less contest was abandoned, after the loss of several hundred 
men. Of Shipp’s twelve gallant comrades not one returned 
for his reward. Of the two companies scarcely a soul escaped 
uninjured ; and but for the capture of an eleven-gun battery 
of the enemy, few, if any, would have escaped the dreadful 
carnage. 

After some days the fort, however, consented to pay all the 
expenses of the siege, the Pindarees having lost some five 
thousand men, women, and ¢hildren. The real fact was, that 
it was absurd to attack a fortress like Bhurtpore with only 
four breaching guns; and when Lurd Combermere, in 1826, 
marched upon the place, he took with him a huge train of 
artillery. For his conduct at this siege Shipp was appointed 
ensign of the S‘xty-fifth Regiment; Lord Lake sent him a 
tent, two camels, and a horse, and another friend’s generosity 
gave him the rest of his outfit. 

The defeats we have recorded ended in the loss of three 
thousand of Lord Lake’s men, and were concluded by the 
expulsion of the Pindarees from under the walls of Ghurt- 
pore, and their flight across the river Chumlab. : 

Tue Nepaulese war, in 1815, brought our Indian soldiers 
fresh adventures. The enemy, astonished at our penetrating 
their vast forests, and ascending their precipitous mountains, 
declared that we descended from the skies in cars drawn by 
flying elephants. On a hill near the fort of Muckewanpore, 
Shipp, now an ensign, had a characteristic single combat with 
a chieftain, who was trying to rally his men. The light 
company were advancing, and the Nepaulese were trying to 
make a stand. The chieftain, a strong,; powerful: black 
fellow, was protected, like Sancho, by two ball-proof shieids, 
one of which, tied round his waist, hung over his thighs, as 
low as his knees, and the other was buckled on his left arm. 
Cut and slash—cut and point—at ithe went with Shipp, who 
luckily bad what he called his “ twenty-fourther,” a good 
old sword newly ground to good shaving order. At first, 
Shipp stood on the defensive, unable to catch his formicable 
opponent off his guard. He cut, Shipp guarded—he thrust, 





Shipp quietly parried ; till the Nepaulese, enraged at the de- 
lay, and thirsting for blood, set to work like a blacksmith, 
and nearly cut the poor twenty-fourther to pieces. At last, 
Shipp feeling his enemy was tiring out, though he could see 
nothing of him but the black face above one shield, and the 
black feet below the other, gave him cut five across his legs, 
but he still kept dancing round. A'‘cut at his toes, how- 
ever, brought his shield down for a moment, upon which up 
went the edge of Shipp’s sword under his chin, and in trying 
to throw his head back the chief fell dead. This swords- 
man turned out to be one Khishna-Rhannah Bahader, the 
very man who had planted the treacherous ambuscades at 
Summanapore and Pershah, in which nearly eight hundred 
English soldiers had perished. Some time after, during a 
truce, a young Nepaulese officer asked Shipp if he had been 
siybe action on the hill of Muckewanpore. Shipp replied 
“ Yes. b 

“ So was I,” said the Nepaulese, “and I fired three shots 
at you when you were fighting with my colonel, Sobah- 
Khishna-Rhannah. I never missed before in my life.” 

“ You were not far from your man,” said Shipp, “ for one 
of your shots struck the peak of my cap.” 

he young soldier shook Shipp by the hand heartily. “I 
— a brave soldier,” he said, “ and the white men are all 
rave.” 

The Nepaulese stockades were formed of interwoven 
green bamboos, which were ball-proof. They surrounded 
these stockades with concealed holes, larger than a man’s 
foot, in each of which was driven a small shir) bamboo. 
In some streams poisonous grasses were placed, till Sir 
David Ochterlony called upon the Nepaul government for 
satisfaction, and they had to stop all such base practices. 
The native wounded, Shipp says, mistook the English for 
cannibals, and when their limbs were amputated, believed 
they were removed to be eaten by the surgeons. 

Discipline was severe in India iv those days, and on one 
occasion, when the often repeated order of “ Cease firing” 
was disobeyed, a soldier firing and killing a man who had 
been shooting from a thicket, the colonel instantly ran at the 
oftender with his walking-stick, and struck him across the 
nose. Our soldiers, seeing the Nepaulese ferreted out of the 
underwood by the shells, would still fire an occasional shot. 
Upon this, the enraged colonel at once selected a man of the 
light company of the Twenty-fifth, and ordered him to be 
instantly shot, and so be would have been, had not some one 
just then come up with orders. The man seeing the colonel 
turn his buck for a moment, ran oft and escaped. 

Our last Indian war was carried on in other ways, and 
against other enemies, but our soldiers fought as well us their 
predecessors, and, like them, were ultimately victorious.— 
Old Stories Re-told. 
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ANCIENT VIOLINS. . 


The crwth was an early British form of violin. It can be 
seen depicted in the sculptures ot Melrose Abbey, in the mu- 
ral paintings of the Chapter House, Westminster Ab- 
bey, and is mentioned by Hudibras, Leyland, and other wri- 
ters. ‘These examples exhibit a variety of form—some 
artistic, others eccentric, and must have given various quali- 
ties of tone—the small size hard and scratchy, the middle size 
nasal and sonorous, and the larger sepulchral in sound; but 
they must have revealed to musicians qualities of sound pe- 
culiar to the viol, and suggestive of further development. 
We find in the representations the lute-bowl form gradually 
altering to a flatter instrument, and getting less in depth. 
About the year 1660, the improved form of viols gained a 
temporary favor. The patterns became more like our violin 
tenor and violoncello. At this time both madrigal singing 
and concerts of viols were in fashion, A familiar illustration 
of this instrument may be remembered in the second part of 
the *-Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was written in 1684, where 
it is stated that “ Christina, if need was, could play upon the 
viol, and ber daughter Mercy upon the lute.” Musical fami- 
lies and societies kepta chest of viols, which mostly con- 
sisted of six instruments—that is to say, two trebles, two 
tenors, and two basses; the set when not in use was kept in 
a large case or chest lined with baize. The buss viol aad six 
strings, and was originally a concert instrument used in the 
performance of fantasias of from two to six parts. It was 
frequently played alone, and also as an accompaniment to 
the voice, in the manner of a lute. The number of frets ya- 
ried according to the nature of its employment. The tenor 
viol had generally six striags; but both it and the bass va- 
ried in this respect, and had sometimes additional sympathe- 
tic metallic strings underneath or at the side of the bridge to 
cause resonance. These many forms and appliances. exbi- 
bited effects and phenomena which induced the Italian mas- 
ters to study further the causes of the varieties of tone, force, 
energy, and exactness of note which the viols revealed; and 
during the wave of “increased knowledge” that was given 
us in the sixteenth century the makers effected such great 
improvements in these instruments, that the attention of the 
musically-minded aristocracy of the period was drawn to 
their use. Further improvements suggested themselves, Frets 
were abandoned, and the finger-board was left smovth. The 
sounding-board was made thicker, sympathetic strings aban- 
doned; snd the violin—which is called by musicians the 
prince of instruments—was the result. It attained its great- 
est perfection about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The greater number of the celebrated makers were natives of 
Cremona, in Italy. Singular attention was given by the 
Italian makers in the selection of their wood. The upper 
part was constructed of a Swiss pine, which appears of a 
reddish tint when broken. A straight-grained piece was 
mostly selected. Greet care was taken with the proportion 
of thickness of the several parts. The back was usually made 
of a sort of birch, technically called by middle-makers hare 
wood. The varnish was probably that used by the painters 
of the period, the composition of which at the present time 
is unknown; it was transparent, hard, bright, and certainly 
gave a hardness, durability, and, perhaps, coloring to the 
wood. The best examples of these instruments are con- 
structed throughout with the greatest care and finish of exe- 
cution, and they certainly possess a fine quality of tone that 
has not been surpassed. The violoncello and basso came into 
competition with the viola de gamba and bass viol, at_ the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and has now entirely 
superseded them.—Sunday at Home. 
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Facts FoR THE Lapies.—Mrs. M. L. Thomas, Middletown, 
N. Y., has used in dressmaking nearly every machine inven- 
ted, und finds Wheeler and Wilson's Lock-Stitch the only 
one fit for women’s use for ease of operation, simplicity of 
make, and beauty of work. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Sutch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of * Le Roi Carotte 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, _ 
Satu: day Matinee, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in * * Arrab-na 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING,“ PYG- 
malion and Galatea.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Sutarday Matinee, the origira: comedy of * Diamonds. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in * La Pericbol 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Suturday Matinee, \ ictorien Sardou's new play of ** Agnes.” 




















WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every aficrnoun and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 


Sumoier-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








OYAL ELAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casbed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
dloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and G 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
luvalids.—The most nutntive preparation ever offered to the 
pubiic. REV ALENT4 CHOCO LATE, a most delightful beve: 


F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 





: SPECIAL NOTICES. 
As the Axzion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adverti and A ments should be handed in by 
Thureday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 








As tbere remain but a few copies of the ‘* Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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FINANCIAL REPUDIATION. 


It is highly desirable that the surplus capital of Europe 
should be employed in developing the resources of this 
country, as the more intimate the financial and commercial 
relations become, the better assured are we of a continuance 
of peace and amity between nations. The investments of 
foreign capital in the United States have been on an enor- 
mous scale within the past few years, and the general 
advance in such securities owing to the punctuality with 
which the accruing iuterest has been paid, causes American 
bonds to be viewed with great favor on the leading Euro- 
pean exchanges. Some financiers regard this addition to the 
indebtedness of the nation as of questionable benefit, in con- 
sequence of the facility with which an adverse balance of 
trade is met by means of these loans. According to their 
views this influx of foreign cupital causes an undue expan- 
sion of trade, and postpones to an indefinite period the 
resumption of specie payments. There is naturally some 
degree of truth in these strictures, but we believe that the 
benefits received through throwing open the fertile western 
regions to agricultural and commercial pursuits, more than 
compensates for the increased indebtedness. We must, how- 
ever, admit that these investments preclude a return to a coin 
basis for many years to come. Indeed we look upon an 
irredeemable currency as a necessity of the situation if we 
would hold ourselves scatheless from the effects of a panic in 
Europe. Should such a calamity occur, the first impulse 
would be to realize on securities that pay, it is true, a large 
interest, but are more eevsitive under a general mistrust than 
many of the home investments. At any moment the United 
States might have to meet the payment of millions and 
millions of dollars on this account, and the result would bea 
panic of the most disastrous magnitude. The premium on 
gold acts as a safety valve in such a critical juncture, the rate 
advancing at such a ratio as to prevent a too large exporta- 
tion of coin, and thus facilitating the payment in other forms 
of merchandise. 

We bave done all in our power to render American securi- 
ties popular on the European markets, and although we have 
been frankly outspoken in our endorsement of really gooi 
loans having a substantial basis, we bave also been unsparing 
in our strictures, where want of good faith or reckless mis- 
management were likely to bring discredit on these invest- 
ments. We regret that the position of affairs in many of the 
Southern States must inevitably lead to a condition of bank- 
ruptcy. Time and again we bave warned investors of the 
danger they incurred in selecting securities that were issued 
in so questionable a shape. We do not wish to consider the 
matter under @ political point of view, but those who have 


conduced to such an extravagant outlay should be held 
strictly accountable for the mismanagement of their trust, if 
not for their fraudulent devices. To prove how prejudicial 
such affairs are to the successful placing of American loans 
on the English market, we append an extract from a London 
contemporary commenting on the difficulties of the situation - 
“ Under the plea that some of the Georgia bonds were issued 
before the time fixed by law for issuing them, and that others 
violate provisions of the State Constitutic n, the Legislature 
has passed an Act repudiating a large portion of the debt 
contracted during the ex-Governor’s administration. The 
repudiation does not affect the fortunes of the corrupt 
officials in any way. The great bulk of the bonds are 
held by persons resident in this country, in Germany, 
and in New York, who bought them in perfect 
good faith, knowing nothing of “carpet-bag” dis- 
honesty, and simply trusting in the credit of the State. 
When this was pointed out to the Georgian legislators, they 
coolly replied that it was the business of purchasers to make 
sure that the vendors have a good title, and that, failing to 
do so, they have no right to complain if they are made to 
suffer for their negligence. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that, whether the maxim Caveat emptor applies or not 
to the case of State bonds, the Georgia Legislature in appeal- 
ing to it, and in undertaking to decide that these bonds are 
invalid, is simply robbing the bondholders. The Legislature 
is not a civil tribunal, and cannot, therefore, determine a 
point of property law. Nor was it in reality possible for the 
boncholders to discover that the ex-Governor was exceeding 
his authority. Not only did he and his Legislature hold 
their offices de facto; they had precisely the same title to 
them which the present Governor and Legislature have. 
Both derive their powers from the Constitution adopted on 
the reconstruction of the State. The Frankfort Stock Ex- 
change has already, in consequence of this repudiation, de- 
cided not to permit the quotation of Georgian transactions 
in future.” 

Such a policy as this deserves grave censure, and although 
we can appreciate the financial difficulties into which the 
State of Georgia is plunged through the inefficiency or dis- 
honesty of its officials, we hope to see a system rejected by 
the people, that, if adopted, would do so much towards ex- 
citing a general distrust of American securities on the Euro- 
pean markets. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


The result of the political contest in the great central 
States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, foreshadows the re-election 
of General Grant for a second presidential term. In our 
opinion the issue was never greatly in doubt, although the 
popular acclamation with which the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley was first received by the majority of the Democratic 
party, led to the supposition that an alliance with the liberal 
Republicans might prove unfavorable to the present admin- 
istration. Tis enthusiasm was, however, of but short dura- 
tion, for when the difficulties of the situation were calmly 
surveyed, it became apparent that the general sentiment of 
the people was adverse to such a political revulsion as would 
ensue on the election of Mr. Greeley to the presidential office. 
Nor was there wanting a fair argument for such an endorse- 
ment of General Grant’s administraiion, as notwithstanding 
mavy serious blunders and shortcomings, the country has 
prospered to a marvellous degree during the four years now 
on the point of elapsing since he was elected to the chief 
magistrature of the nation; and inthe great impulse given 
to commerce and agriculture, the community were ready to 
excuse in a measure the apathy with which universal am- 
nesty, the state of the South, the unfavorable exhibit of the 
shipping interests, and other serious matters were all treated 
in Congress by the dominant party. 

It has been with us an invariable rule to take no active 
part in these political contests, and although, from the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, we are bound to offer some 
comments on the situation, we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration as to how the election of either of these candi- 
dates would affect Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, 
and the other British Cependencies. It must be remembered 
that on the installation of General Grant to the Presidential 
office, the relations between the Cabinets of Washington and 
St. James were in a very unfavorable, if not critical, posi- 
tion, and the people on both sides of the Atlantic considered 
themselves either ill-judged or maltreated. Only the con- 
summate tact and prudence of the respective Administrations 
prevented an open rupture, and we are certainly greatly in- 
debted to General Grant and his cabinet for the settlement 
of the difficulties enumerated under the Washington Treaty, 
the more so as many of the influential leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, were for a long time opposed to any reconcilia- 
tory measures whatever. It is true that in presenting 
a claim for inferential damages, the result of that 
treaty was greatly endangered, but it conduces to 
General Grant’s credit that he elected at the su- 
preme moment in withdrawing these claims to brave 
the popular clamor, rather than to jeopardize, if not 
to wholly frustrate the chance of any settlement of the out- 
standing difficulties between the two nations. As regard the 
fiscal measures recommended to Cungress, General Grant has 
been of a more liberal tendency than many of his adberents, 
in the treatment of foreign relations; and although we 
had hoped that a commercial treaty of some kind would have 
been made with Canada, and that the tariff would have been 





must admit the difficul y of discussing matters affecting so 
many conflicting interests on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion. Should General Grant, however, be chosen for a second 
term, we teel convinced that these grave suLjects will receive 
the attention they so well deserve, and that a favorable 
solution will be found to the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. And finally the relations existing between the Queen 
and her cabinet and the authorities at Washington, are daily 
assuming a moreamicable appearance, and the inter-hange of 
courtesies between the two nations will do away with many 
asperities that still exist respecting the troublous times of the 
civil war. 

Should Mr. Greeley be elected to the Presidency, the result 
must in a measure be detrimental to British interests. For 
that gentleman, personally, we entertain the highest esteem. 
We believe him to be high-minded, just, and honest to the 
core; we fear, however, that his financial views are wanting 
in conservatism, and that ais well known proclivities in 
favor of protection would induce him to deviate from that 
neutrality which ne has promised to retain on this vexed 
question. Then, from the very necessities of the case, his 
cabinet, emanating from a curious coalition, would probably 
be found wanting in stability and homogeneity, and the 
question further arises whether it would command a working 
majority on questions pertaining purely to foreign affairs. 
These are the chief reasons why, under a mere external point 
of view, we see no reason to wish fora change at Washington, 
and should the contest result in the re-election of General 
Graat, we hope to see the Treaty of Washington carried out 
in all its details, and the most amicable relations spring up 
between nations which, from a common lineage and lan- 
guage, and a community of ideas, ought to be the leaders in 
this era of enlightened civilisation. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The law for the expulsion of the Jesuits seems likely to 
add to the difficulties of the Germans in Alsace, at least the 
Alsatians are seizing the occasion of its being put in force to 
make demonstrations against the Government. The Strasburg 
correspondent of the Cologne Gaeette writes:—“I have just 
come from the Jesuit establishment in Jew-street. The day 
before yesterday orders were sent to the Fathers to quit 
without delay; at the same time their chapel was closed. 
The foreign members are commanded to leave the country, 
the natives may remain for a while, but they must give up 
cloister life. Since these orders have become known the 
Jesuits have been made the object of the most enthusiastic 
attention by the Catholics of this city. The monastery is 
perpetually beset by the inhabitants of all classes; in 
particular, numbers of ladies dressed in mourning are to be 
seen, who deck the windows, entrances, &c., with bouquets 
of flowers, wreaths of immortelles, and black crape. Some 
cries of ‘ Long live the Jesuit Fathers!’ have been heard, but 
greater demonstrations are avoided, a circumstance which is 
chiefly due to the prudent conduct of the police, who have 
merely watched these manifestations, without interfering 
with them in any way as yet. It is not to be denied that the 
Jesuits stand high in the favor of a certain portion of the 
population here. We shall certainly, however, not make 
much mistake if we attribute a political rather than a religious 
character to these demonstrations in favor of the Society.” 


The great necessity for some marine signal light, which 
should be almost inextinguishable, has been the occasion of 
much taxing of the inventive powers among those who take 
a deep interest in such improvements. A self-lighting signal 
lamp, which is likely to be of great use, has been invented. 
Its peculiarities are that it is self-igniting, that its flame can 
neither be extinguished by water or any other means, and 
that it is incapable of setting fire to objects; while, at the 
same time, its light is extremely brilliant and of long dura- 
tion. The new lamp consists of a cylindrical vessel of tin, 
with a conical point, and provided below with a tube six in- 
ches in length. The vessel is 10 be filled entirely with frag- 
ments of phosphide of calcium, and the tube soldered up air- 
tight, so theg yee preparation can be kept many years without 
change. Vien the lamp is to be used the tip of the cone is 
to be cut off, and an opening made at the end of the narrow 
tube referred to, and the lamp inserted in a wooden float and 
thrown into the water. The water penetrates through the 
lower end of the tube, and comes into contact with the phos- 
phide of calcium, and is decomposed with the formation of 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas, which is developed in great 
quantity, and which, escaping through the open tube of the 
cone, becomes ignited and burns in contact with the atmos- 
pheric air. An experiment was lately made with the signal 
light, in wkich the lamp was thrown overboard from the 
steamer, and drawn along behind by means of a string, and 
at a short distance from the stern. When the lamp touched 
the water a brilliant flame shot out immediately from the 
opening; and, although it was continually dragged under 
water by the motion of the vessel, the light remained unex- 
tinguished, even after the lamp was submerged. Afters 
time the string was cut, and the lamp allowed to float bebind, 
and it was visible for a long distance from the light dissemi- 
nated around it. 

A correspondent in the Zimes gives an illustration, from 
personal experience at Preston,of the way in which the 
Ballot Act encourages, by giving fascilities for, bribery. He 
relates the story of the voting of two Irishmen brought to the 
poll by an electioneerer, whose every movement he was able 
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to observe, and who as professedly “ illiterates,” required to 
give assurance as to the candidate of their choice by naming 
him in the hearing of the agents of both sides. After the 
process had been duly gone through and the men had emerged 
from the scene of action, one of them stated that he had 
“ woted,” and now he wanted his “ prass.” What that meant 
the correspondent dves not profess to know; but as “ amid 





some Jaughter from the bystanders the conductor of the two 
men bastily came forward and took them off with him,” it is 
not difficult to make a shrewd guess. At all events, it is 
plain tat bribery may be effectively carried on under the 
mask of the “ illiterate,” who is bound to proclaim aloud the 
candidate for whom he votes. And as the use of the cards 
distributed by the Conservative agents shows how easily the 
assumed secrecy of the ballot may be evaded, it seems plain 
that, instead of putting an end to bribery altogether, we have 
really made it much easier, because, if skilfully done, much 
more difficult to trace, than it was under open voting. 


The German Government continues to be much disquieted 
by the large dimensions of the emigration to America. It is 
siated that, according to “authentic” advices from Berlin, 
the numbers are growing in such proportions that by the 
1st of January the figures will be double what they were in 
the years preceding the late war. As usual the bulk of the 
emigrants are young men anxious to avoid military service. 
It was in reference to this movement that the circular from 
the War Minister, by the Emperor’s orders, was issued last 
July. As it has seemingly had no appreciable effect in 
checking the ever-widening stream, a second circular, 
couched in more threatening terms than the first, has just 
been issued. It recalls to the youths in question that they 
make themselves liable to the severest penalties by the course 
they adopt, and if they persist in it they will be treated as 
outlaws for life. At the same time a special service is being 
instituted for the more effective surveillance and supervision 
of the districts from which the emigrants mainly come. But, 
in spite of all this the emigration to America has been only 
slightly affected. 

The Broad Arrow has an article with the heading of 
“Sham ‘In Excelsis,” on the order issued by the Duke of 
Cambridge at the Autumn Maneuvres, from which we make 
the following extract:—We have before objected that the 
fair limits of sham and make-believe were overpassed in 
certain incidents of the campaign, and the value of the 
manceuvres was seriously impaired in consequence. The same 
remark applies to this “ Order of the Day.” It carries too far 
the art of making things pleasant, because it has no respect 
for the limits—we will not say of strict truthfulness, but even 
cf probability. It isno compliment eitber to Sir John Michel 
or to Sir Robert Walpole to suppose them capable o/ feeling 
flattered by expressions so meaningless. There has been 
scarcely an important incident in the manceuvres which has 
rot afforded ground for severe criticism, both in conception 
aud execution; yet we are to believe his Royal Highness 
feels “infinite pleasure” in expressing his “entire satisfac- 
tion” with everything. Sir John Michel wins by a flanking 
march through a town supposed to be strongly garrisoned, in 
the “ general idea” of the campaign; yet his Royal Highness 
feels “infinite pleasure” in expressing his “ entire satisfac- 
tion,’&c. Cavalry are annihilated by cannon three miles off, 
which guns were firing, not at the cavalry for the most part, 
but at an opposing battery, aud his Royal Highness feels 
“infinite pleasure” in recalling the fact to mind. Guns 
without ammunition were supposed to have crushed whole 
regiments, yet the Duke is pleased. The general plan of the 
campaign was misunderstood ; the two armies mutually cut 
each other’s communications, turned each other’s baggage, 
and occupied each other’s ground—the Duke is infinitely 
pleased—God bless him! We have no wish to spoil bis 
Royal Highness’s digestion by saying anything unpleasant. 
This is only the second time of trying, and many things may 
be better managed next year. But we have felt it to be no 
more than our duty to protest in good time against the excess 
of sham, and of all sham, sham praise is the worst. If you 
make believe a stone wall is a bit of atrial perspective, you 
may find out the mistake by knocking your head against it. 


Dagbdladet, the principal organ of the Danish press, publishes 
an almost menaring article on the question of North Sles- 
wick. “ We will once more explain,” it says, “the view 
which our people take of this question. We assert that even 
without the Treaty of Prague Denmark has a moral right to 
that part of Sleswick which is Danish, and that in virtue of 
the national principles on which Germany builds its future 
we Danes may claim to be reunited to the Sleswickers, who 
speak and think as wedo. We consider that this right has been 
sanctioned by a treaty whose validity has not been impaired 
by any subsequent events, and which can only be abolished 
with the concurrence of the Danish Government. We admit 
that, as Germany did not fulfil her obligations, we rested our 
hopes on France, and that our sympathies, having been 
rejected by Germany, were given to her adversaries in the 
late war. Her decisive victories, however, have essentially 
altered the political situation of Europe, and we understand 
that it is our interest to be on good terms with Germany ; 
but at the same time we believe that, small as we are, it is a 
matter of some importance to her to be reconciled with Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian countries generally, and to have 
friends on that side of her frontier. We are ready to enter 
on a new policy towards Germany; we do not wish for 
peoples or lands which are German, but at the same time we 
cannot change our long antipathy for friendship unless 


North Sleswick is restored to us in accordance with the 


| representatives of the three Empires, even if it were really 


stipulations of the Treaty of Prague. If this is notdone, we | proposed by the German Chancellor, a fact that rests only 


shall be compelled to look upon Germany as our enemy, and | on the authority of the Vaterland. 


In the first article the 


to hail as a friend any Power which may draw the sword to|three contracting monarchs reciprocally guarantee each 


break up Germany unity, for Ly so doing it would also be the | other’s territory according to the status guo. 


The second 


champion of our cause against the lawless violence of our| bears reference to the German customs and the services of 


are convinced that such would be our true policy. 
weak, we are united, and we hope, in spite of all the sophis- 
tical arguments of our opponents, that we shall have our 
rights some day ‘under God’s direction,’ if not under that of 
the Gove:nment which is now withholding them from us.” 


A correspondent of the Liye Gazette sends to that payer 
from Brussels a descriptiun of the condition and manner of 
life of the Empress Charlotte in the chateau of Tervueran. 
Her pbysical state is represented as being as good as it ever 
was, and much better than it was two years ago; but there is 
no change for the better in her intellectual condition. She 
has degenerated to a sort of conscious childishness, but with- 
out the least tendency to violence. Of cuurse she lives in a 
very retired style—it may be almost said she is alone in 
two rooms of the chateau, where she herself attends to all 
the cares of her small menage. Her doctor is. the only person 
to whom she seems attached, and who exercises a decisive 
influence over her. She receives him every morning for 
half-an-hour, and appears quieted after these interviews, 
The 29 other individuals of al) ranks who compose her 
household are far from enjoying such favor: the Empress 
accepts their attentions with repugnance, and very frequently 
repels them altogether. She dines always alone: she lights 
her own fire, and does many other things usually left to at- 
tendants. She spends the greater portion of her day inditing 
telegraphic despatches to Napoleon III., whom she still sup- 
poses at the Tuileries, and in conversing with spirits which 
haunt (she says) the upper stories of the castle, and of which 
she alone, as she boasts, understands the language. She is 
fond also of spreading out rich toilettes on the chairs, and 
practises before them the ceremonial of couft receptions. In 
her eyes these robes and chapeaux represent the ladies of 
France and Mexico. She flatters one, and speaks harshly to 
another, and thus spends portions of her time. Strange to 
tell, she seems to have lost all affection for her kinsfolk, even 
for her brother, and will not receive the Queen, much less the 
King or the Comte de Flandre. The fear of being poisoned 
has gone, for the Empress eats with excellent appetite all 
that is brought to a neighboring room, where she goes to 
help herself. All bope of her cure has disappeared, which is 
the more sad as her excellent physical health promises a long 
life. 

It appears that many serious and scme fatal accidents took 
place at Berlin during the performance of the “ march by 
torchlight.” - According to the Neue Preusssiche Zeitung seven 
corpses were taken from the streets to the hospital the same 
night, of which four only were recognised and claimed the 
next morning. Fifteen wounded men, women, and children 
were also picked up. Numbers of women hed ventared in- 
to the crowd with children in their arms and were seen 
screaming and supplicaiing those round them when the 
pressure was at its highest. Groups of ten or twelve persons 
were in some places throwr to the ground and trampled up- 
on; and no idea can be formed of the entire number of cas- 
ualties from the reports furnished by the hospitals. The 
Democratic Volks Zeitung attributes the disaster in a great 
measure to the police, who, it says, behaved with ferocity, 
whereas the conduct of the public was, until the panic be 
gan, perfectly calm. Some streets had been barred which 
need not have been closed ut all; while others, from which 
the public ought to have been excluded, were left open. At 
the crisis, when opposite currents came into actual conflict, 
the mounted police, unable to re-establish order, increased 
the terror of the people by their reckless violence. 

The disturbances at Oxford, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
caused by the objection of many of the inhabitants of that 
city to the working of the Licensing Act, seem to be 
embittered by peculiar circumstances. At one of the local 
meetings a speaker asked why the Government, when they 
made that Act, did not include colleges as well as other 
places where beer, etc., was sold, He had had the honor to 
live in a college some thirty-nine years, and could tell them 
that during that time he had served out more gallons of beer 
on Sundays than on any other day in the week. Beer was 
called for by fellows and parsons on that day, and he had 
known them to sit and drink and smoke during church time. 
He could assure them that he was stating nothing but facts. 
It was a base thing that they (the colleges) should be allowed 
to sell the quantity of beer they did withouta license. Why 
cid they not tax them as well as the publicans? They told 
them it was a private establishment, but he had sent out from 
college gallons of beer to the lodging-houses, and had never 
received orders to the contrary. Every gentleman who 
entered a college before he commenced an account had to 
pay down £20 caution money, and then the magistrates were 
unable to interfere. The lady who heard a lawyer defending 
a man’s character on the ground that so far from stealing a 
watch his own had been stolen, objected to his making such 
“ nice distinctions.” 

The Vaterland of Vienna publishes the text of a “ projet de 
traité,” alleged to have been drawn up by Prince Bismarck, 
and by him communicated in confidence to Count Andracsy 
and Prince Gortechakoff. The terms of this new treaty are 





such that we may be sure it has not been agreed to by the 





neighbors. In this feeling all Danes are united; all parties | the telegrapks, railways, and post office, and is mainly of in- 
Though | terest to Austria. By the third the Czar undertakes to faci!i_ 


tate commercial relations with Germany and Austria by the 
removal of certain restrictions, in return for which Itussia 
a shall have full liberty to increase her navy in the Black 

|Sea.” In relation to ma.ters of internal policy, which occupy 

| the fourth clause, “the allied Powers engage to consolidate 

| monarchical government by exercising a rigid supervision 

over the press, by repressing Democratic and Socialist ayita- 
tions,” and by a stringent extradition treaty. In the fifth 
place, their Majesties engage to grant to their Polish subjects 
only such institutions as may not provoke fresh agitations 
in neighboring countries. Finally, a secret clause was de- 
signed to determine the attitude of the three allied Powers 
on the Roman Catholic Church question. It is most impro- 
bavle that a week of military fétes and banquets should have 
vrought agreement on such thorny questions on which the 
interests of the three Powers are necessarily so divergent. 


Every day the French journals, or the Paris correspondents 
of foreign journals, have something new to say about Marshal 
Bazaine’s trial. What his critics chiefly condemn in his 
conduct is his failure to break through the Prussian investing 
lines during the period which elapsed between the battle of 
the 18th of August, called by the Germans “ battle of Grave- 
lotte,” and the battle of Sedan, fought, as every one knows, 
on the Ist of September. The evidence of Flahaut, the 
messenger from Thionville who carried in his mouth and 
from time to time swallowed a microscopic despatch 
from MacMahon enveloped in an impermeable coating of 
india-rubber, shows that the despatch in question was 
delivered to Bazaine in good condition at four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th, that it was dated August 26, and 
informed Bazaine that MacMahon on one side and Ducrot 
on the other side of the Meuse were advancing to meet him, 
Bazaine may have been very guilty, or he may have shown 
himself very feeble,in not breaking out before; but if he 
had collected a body of troops the sameevening and had 
marched the first thing the next morning in the direction 
indicated by MacMahon, then, even if he had fully succeeded 
in forcing his way through the Prussian lines, he still would 
have been too late to effect the desired junction. General de 
Failly, commanding the 5th corps of MacMahon’s army, was 
already in contact with the enemy, or the enemy’s scouts, on 
August 29, and by alittle after noon on August 30 bad been 
surprised and utterly routed at Beaumont. Buzaine, of 
course, knew nothing of this, or he probably would not have 
made the attemptto get out which he autually did muke, 
without any sort of success, on August 31. But without 
attempting to decide the military question whether he might 
not have made that endeavor on tue evening of the 29th or 
the morning of the 80th, one can see from a simple comparison 
of dates that on the evening of the 29th it was quite impossi- 
ble for him to reach MacMahon before the commencement 
of the attack which ended two days afterwards in his com 
plete defeat. 


On the 12th ult., at the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of 
England, one of the proprietors called attention to the grow- 
ing evils incident to the existence of the Civil Serv.ce Sup- 
ply Association This great trading concern, with privileges 
denied to ordinary tradesmen, is rapidly assuming a position 
which threatens to inflict grievous injury upon the shop- 
keepers of the metropolis. Managed by men w.o at present, 
at least, give their services gratuitously, the expenses required 
to support the establishment are naturally below the ordi- 
nary trade-level. But the fact that the shopkeepers of Lon- 
don are suffering would not in itsclf have been sufficient to 
support the proposition made on the 12th ult., to the effect 
that the directors of the Bank of England should use their 
authority to prevent their clerks from becoming partners in 
such a gigantic trading concern. The only ground upon 
which such an application can be justified is the injury to the 
public from the present state of things. It is quite clear that 
the energies of a Bank clerk who accepts extra responsibility 
of this sort must be seriously impaired, and the public service 
suffers for the benefit of those whom it empleys. Either the 
work required from the clerk is very small, or it requires 
and deserves his undivided attention. 


Jerusalem (says M. Littre, in a letter addressed to the Levant 
Herald from Damascus) remains what it was—a dead city, 
galvanized by the pilgrims at Easter time into a moment's 
factitious life. The streets are as dirty and uncared for now 
as ever they were, and the want of water is as severely felt 
as it was twelve years ago. But what can the local Turkish 
adm‘nistration do in the midst of this little world of monas- 
teries, each having its special privileges? Every attempt at 
sanitary reform and general improvement in the sacred city, 
as elsewhere in Palestine, finds nearly insuperable obstacles 
in these ecclesiastical privileges and exemptions. As an 
instance, I can myself testify to the fact that # short time ago 
the Maronite Patriarch of Mount Lebanon peremptorily 
refused the drawing of any water for the public use from the 
copious source of the Dog River, basing his refusal on the 
most frivolous and untenable grounds. The circumstances 
were these: Beyrout like Jerusalem, is sadly in want of 
water, its actual supply being obtained from only afew wells, 
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which dole out the insufficient quantity of about 500 cubic 
yards a day to a population of 60,000 inhabitants. An ex 
cellent and very practical plan was devised by some English 
and French engineers for utilizing the Dog River for the 
water-supply of Beyrout by means of canals, and the Turkish 
Government granted the necessary concession with the readi- 
ness which, I must say, it generally shows in such cases, 
whenever there is a question of supplying a real public want. 
The water might be obtained either from the mouth of the 
river or from its source. Some of the conduit pipes, how- 
ever, would require to pass through property belonging to the 
Maronite Patriarch, and his Eminence would not hear of the 
project; he bade the promoters very brusquely go to the 
mouth of ‘he river for their supply, and declared he would 
have no Englishmen, who were neither more or less than 
friends of the Druses, pottering about his lands. A substan- 
tial indemnity was offered, but in vain. 
—_>_— 
ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 

The genial sunshine floods the pale blue sky, 

The sullen river wakes to glint and flash, 
The low winds whisper, tossing merrily 

The scarlet tassels of the mountain ash ; 
The lingering roses, pale and faint and sweet, 

Smile, opening to the warmth their fragrant breasts, 
And ’mid the dead leaves nestling ’neath the feet 

The violets peep to light from sheltered nests. 


Each mighty tree October’s signet bears, 
~ Gleaming iv hues of crimson, gold, and brown, 
As some barbaric monarch, dying, wears 

His richest robes and dons his brightest crown. 
A soft sad loveliness, a perfume rare, 

Seems round the Autumn’s parting hours to cling ; 
A strange enchantment fills the brooding air, 

As through a dirge triumphant hope may ring. 


So, in some lives, we watch with reverent love, 
After long trials borne, long sorrows past, 
A hushed tranquillity awakes, to prove 
Patience has wrought her perfect work at last. 
But once, to glad the hot world’s restless strife, 
Comes childhood’s April, youth’s impassioned June ; 
The sweet serenity of waning life, 
St. Martin’s Summer, is its dearest boon. 
— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, which, 
it will be remembered, was entirely burnt in the fire at Mr. 
Watts’s Lar pens poe “Ir has now been reprinted from the only 
copy saved, and will be published shortly. 

A young Sicilian poetess, Carmelina Manganaro, sixteen 
ears of age, has published, in Messina, a volume of “ Saggi 
oetici,” edited by Prof. Letterio Lizio Bruno. 





WAGERS. 


Whoever called wagers fools’ arguments was not over com- 
plimentary to his countrymen, since Englishmen have always 
been given to show confidence in their judgment by backing 
their opinion with a bet. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the Spectator complained that rich fledglings of the Bar 
took advantage of poorer frequenters of the coffee-houses, 
and wagered themselves into repute as historians, geograph- 
ers, statesmen, and mathematicians, by capping their asser- 
tions with the offer of a bet, which their more learned oppo- 
nents were compelled to decline from lack of means, and so 
the long purses came off victorious. A little later on, men of 
quality were accused of making such a business of betting, 
that the only genteel way of expressing dissent was to risk a 
thousand pounds, or take the chance of being run through 
the body. Heavy sums depended upon the most trivial ques- 
tions, and anything at all dubious was made the subject of a 
wager. It was held the correct thing to speculate upon the 
likelihood of one bride attaining the dignity of motherhood 
before another, or to lay for or against any rumored match 
coming oft. Thus the birth of a child brought pleasure and 
profit to folks not in any way connected with the family to 
which the little new-comer belonged ; and the breaking off of 
a match affected the fortunes of many besides the parties im- 
mediately concerned in the matter. Writing to inform a 
friend of the marriage of Lord Digby and Miss Fielding, 


sd Williams says thousands might have been won at 
White’s upon his lordship not knowing that such a woman 
existed. 


So common was it to crown a dispute with a bet, that 
when, in the course of a debate, Mr. Pulteney charged Sir 
Robert Walpole with misquoting Horace, the prime minister 


opening the case, on the ground that as the wager created an 
undue interest in the preservation of the life of a public 
enemy, and on the other hand held out an inducement to plot 
his assassination, it tended to produce public mischief, and 
was therefore illegal. A more notable wager case still was 
that fought out in the same court, before Lord Mansfield, in 
1777. The plaintiff, Mr. Hayes, had given the defendant, a 
broker, one hundred guineas for a polizy, insuring the pay- 
ment of seven times the amount whenever he could prove 
that the mysterious Chevalicr @Eon was a woman. The 
evidence regarding the chevalier’s sex was not disputed, the 
defendant relying upon two pleas, that the insurance was & 
gambling, indecent, unnecessary proceeding, and that the 
plaintiff had advantage over him. In dismissing the latter 
plea from consideration, Lord Mansfield said he remembered 
two gentlemen disputing as to the size «f the Venus de 

Medici until they came to bet upon it, and one said, “ I will 
not deceive you. I tell you fairly, I have measured the 
statue myself ;” to which the other returned, “ Well, and did 
you think I would be such a fool as to lay if I had not mea- 
sured it? I will lay you for all that.” While expressing his 
regret at not being able to make both parties to such a wager 
sufter loss, the Lord Chief Justice ruled that the agreement 
was not an illegal one, and was to be carried out, and the jury 
found accordingly. No less than seventy-five thousand 
pounds is said to have depended upon the result, many poli- 
cies of the same nature having been issued en the Stuck Ex- 
change. The brokers eventually got the best of it on appeal, 
by pleading that no insurance was valid when the person in- 
suring could not prove an antecedent interest in the person 
or thing insured—so that they had ‘een playing the game 
vulgarly known as “ heads I win, tails you lose.” After all, 





replied by offering to bet a guinea that he had not done so, 
and the wager was accepted. The clerk of the House was 
called upon to decide the question, and declared Pulteney 
right, upon which Sir Robert threw the guinea across the 
fan, to be picked up by his opponent, with the remark that 
it was the first public —— he had touched for a long time. 
The name of the great Whig leader, Charles James Fox, 
figured pute often in the wager-book at Brouks’s. In 1744, 
we find him wagering with Lord Northington that he will be 
called to the Bar within four years’ time. In 1755, he re- 
ceived one guinea from Lord Bolingbroke, upon condition of 
paying him a thousand pounds when the debts of the country 
amounted to a hundred and seventy-one millions; an event 
Fox lived to see come to pass. In 1774, Lord Clermont staked 
ten guineas with Mr. Crawford, in hopes of Fox one day 
being worth a hundred thousand pounds, clear of all debts; 
upon that far-off contingency happening, five hundred pounds 
were to be paid in return for the ten guineas. In 1792, Sheri- 
dan registered a couple of bets of twenty guineas a side, 
whereby he asserted his conviction that Parliament would not 
permit another state lgitery after that to be drawn in Feb- 
a? 1793. He made a mistake, and lost his money. 

hite’s was, however, the great temple of wagering, and 
some of the wagers laid at White’s were certainly scandalous. 
Walpole writes, “ One of the youths at White’s has committed 
a murder, and intends to repeat it. He betted fifteen hun- 
dred guineas that a man could live twelve hours under water ; 
hired a desperate fellow, sunk him in a ship by way of expe- 
riment, and both ship and man have not appeared since. 
Another man and ship are to be tried for their lives, instead 





The library of bocks, collections of minerals, shells, and 
curiosities ot the late Charles Babbage, F.R.S., the celebrated 
mathematician, have been disposed of at the rooms of Mr. J. 
©. Stevens in King Street. The valuable mathematical 
library is for sale by private treaty. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn, accompanied by one of the Punch 
artists, is in the Hartz Mountains, preparing a book of travels, 
to be published by Messrs. Low and Co. 

‘he first- number of the Dewr, a Turkish newspaper advo- 
cating social and po itical reforms, recently appeared in Con- 
stantinople, but in consequence of an article condemning the 
conduct of the government, the publication of further num- 
bers was prohibited, 

The Dowager Marquise ‘Poloir de St. Marc, who wrote a 
number of French novels under the nom de plume of the 
Countess Dash, has just died at Batignolles, at the age of 
seventy-two. 

The inaugural address of the winter session of the Birming- 
bam and Midland Institute was delivered by Canon Kingsley, 
who is the president for the year. 

The Grand Vizier has authorized free trade in the fac simile 
copies of the famous Koran of Hafis Osman, lately reproduced 
by phototypography. 

A new penny weekly paper called the Conservative was to 
appear in London on the 5th inst. 


Mr. W. Chappell’s new work on Greek music is in the 
press, in London. 


It is stated that the Mold Eisteddfod bas secured the adhe- 
sion of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who has provision- 
ally accepted the office of president upon one of the Eistedd- 
fod days. Several eminent Welsh /iterati have also oftered 
their assistance. 
It,is expected that the new statue to Beethoven, at Vienna, 
will,be ready by the time that the Exhibition is open. 

The death is announced of M. Charles Duron, one of the 
ablest enamellers on gold in France. 


Victor Hugo, who has quite recovered from his recent ill- 
ness, is said to be busily engaged upon a new drama. 

The new “ Galatea” waltz, composed by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, was played (for the first time ane by the five 


military bands who were at the Albert Hall concert on the 
afternoon of Monday, the 28rd ult. 


Mr. Maas, the young tenor who first appeared in London 
at one of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts in the place of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, is singing with some success in “ Babil and 
Bijou” at Covent Garden. 
M. Offenbach has a new one-act operetta ready for the 
Paris Bouffes, called “ Pomme d’Api.” ’ " 
Pre,arations are being made at the Dublin Exhibition for 
the > of the Londesborough collection which has ar- 
rived in Dulin from his lurdship’s residence in Yorkshire in 
the charge of the treasurers. It was formed many years siuce 
by the late Lord Londesborough, and consists principally of 
uropean arms and armor, and achoice selection of Oriental, 
derived from well-known sources; and it may be considered 
(now that the Meyrick armory is dispersed) one of the finest 
private collections in Europe. Independeut of these it em- 
braces Roman and Saxon antiquities, and some interestin 
examples of early Irish fibule and other ornaments in gold 
and silver. His lordship has also consented to include in his 


contribution several cabinets of coins of the ‘Roman, 
British, Saxon, and English periods. en 








of Mr. Blake, the assassin.” Lord Stair caused some talk in 
Paris, when Louis the Fourteenth was taken ill, by betting 
that his majesty would not live beyond a certain date. Vol- 
taire said the ambassador only followed a custom of his 
countrymen, an assertion that might have been vindicated by 
a reference to the wager-book at White’s; for there it was 
usual to pit one man against ancther, or in other words, back 
one man to live longer than another, so that there was 
scarcely any well-known individual upon whose life thousands 
of pounds did not depend. Says a denouncer of this fashion- 
able vice of the period: “ The various changes in the health 


reflections to those who have ventured large sums on his life 
and death. Those who would be gainers by his decease, upon 
every slight indisposition, watch all the stages of his illness, 
and are as impatient for his death as the undertaker who ex- 
pects to have the care of a funeral; while the other side are 
very solicitous about his recovery, send every hour to know 
how he does, and take as much care of him as a clergyman’s 
wife does of her husband, who has no other fortune than his 
living. I remember a man with the constitution of a porter, 
upon whose life very great odds were laid; but when the per- 
son he was pitted against was expected to die every week, 
this man shot himself through the head, and the knowing 
ones were taken in.” The same writer says the practice of 
pitting was invented by a nobleman, who was also the first to 
reduce betting to an art, and teach the world how to hedge a 
bet. So clever was he in this way that he so contrived to bet 
_— his own life that live or die the odds were in his 
avor. 

Lord Mountford and Sir John Bland staked twenty guineas 
a side upon the lives of two noted men, the former backing 
Beau Nash to outlive Colley Cibber. The comedian died in 
1757, at the age of eighty-six, the beau in 1761, at the age of 
eighty-seven, but before the first event came about both the 
wagerers had committed suicide. Lord Maych betted Mr. 
Pigot five hundred nds that Sir William Codrington 
would survive his (Mr. Pigot’s) father. Old Mr. Pigot died 
suddenly the morning before the laying of the wager. Lord 
March nevertheless claimed the money. His opponent re- 
fused to pay, holding that the bet was void. The parties 
joined issue in the court of Queen’s Bench, the case being 
tried before Lord Mansfield, who ruled in the plaintitt’s fa- 
vor, and Mr. Pigot had to pay the full amount claimed, and 
costs besides. Another curious wager, hanging upon the 
duration of a man’s life, found a settlement in a court of law. 
At a dinner-party at the house of Sir Mark Sykes, the con- 
versation turned upon the dangers to which eanede was 
exposed, and the host, in a foolish moment, offered to take a 
hundred guineas from any one of the company, and pay back 
a guinea a day as long as Bonaparte lived. The Reverend B. 
Gilbert accepted the offer, and paid down his hundred guineas. 
For three years he received his guinea a day regularly enough, 
then the baronet grew tired of his bad bargain, and refused to 
continue his payments. The clergyman brought an action 
to compel Sir Mark to fulfil the agreement, which came on at 
the York assizes in 1812. The counsel for the defence con- 
tended that the transaction was illegal, since it gave the 
plaintiff a beneficial interest in Bonaparte’s life, which might 
induce him, in case of an invasion, to do his utmost to pre- 
serve the life of an enemy of his country, and obtai.ed a ver- 
dict in favor of Sir Mark Sykes. Nothing daunted, Mr. Gil- 
bert appealed to the Court of King’s Bench for a new trial. 
Lord Ellenborough, seeing nothing immoral or impolitic in 
the agreement, granted a rule to show cause, but after hearing 
the arguments on either side, the judges decided against re- 




















































































of one who is the subject of many bets, occasion many serious | 1 


however, there was not much wrong done, for when the 
chevalier died it was proved beyond all dispute that the wit- 
nesses in the cause had perjured themselves. 


Wagers like the above, depending upon circumstances ut- 
terly beyond the control of the wagerers, are pure and simple 
gambling matters. Wageis depending upon the ingenuity, 
skill, or endurance of one of the bettors come in a different 
category, and there isscme merit in winning them. When 
the Parl of March undertook for a wager of a thousand 
guineas to provide a four-wheeled carriage, drawn by four 
herses, and driven by a man, to travel nineteen miles within 
un hour, he did not hesitate at spending seven hundred 
pounds in the preliminary experiments, and was rewarded 
for his perseverance by an easy triumph. The earl’s car- 
riage was a soit of skeleton one, resembling in appearance a 

un-carriage, but constructed in the lightest possible manner. 

be slender pole was iapped with fine wire; the driver’s 
seat was of leather straps covered with velvet; the breech- 
ings were of whalebone, the bars of thin wood strengthened 
with steel springs; the harness was of thin leather covered 
with silk, and the brass boxes of the wheels bad oil-tins at- 
tached to tiem to drop oil slowly for one hour exactly. The 
whole affair could be easily carried by aman. The driver 
was only a driver in name, for each horse carried a jockey, 
and between them they managed to do tbe nineteen miles 
in fifty-three minutes and twenty-seven seconds. Cowper 
Thornhill well earned bis five hundred guineas, when, on the 
29th of April, 1745, he rode between Stilton and Shoreditch 
Church thrice, covering thereby two hundred and thirteen 
miles in twelve hours and seventeen minutes. In 1791, a 
Mr. Wilde rode a hundred and twenty-seven miles in nine 
hours and twenty-one minutes, with the aid of ten horses. 
Neither of these feats of horsemanship, however, surpassed 
Barnard Calvert’s ‘achievement in 1619, when, setting out 
from St. George’s Church, Southwark, at three in the morn 
ing, he rode to Dover, left his horse there, and crossed over 
to Calais in a smal! vessel; then returning the same way, he 
took horse again at Dover, and reached St. George’s belore 
eight in the evening, the entire journey being accomplished 
in seventeen hours and ten minutes. Wagerers relying upon 
their own legs have done things equally remarkable. In 

773, a lawyer’s clerk, named Powell, walked from London 

to York, rested one night there, and walked back again all 
in the space of six dnys. In 1750,a man over forty years 
old ran from Shoreditch to the eight-mile stone beyond Ed- 
monton in fifty minutes. In 1763, a shepherd ran fificen 
miles on Mousley Hurst in one hour and twenty-eight! nin- 
utes, and a militia-man walked from London to Bristol io 
nineteen hours and thirty-four minutes. in 1809 the bells of 
Newmarket rang in celebration of Captain Barclay complet- 
ing his task of walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
At the beginning of the present century, men like Squire 
Osbaldeston and Captain Ross were ready to go anywhere, 
and do eg | ata moment's notice. Let the captain him- 
self, still, as Wimbledon knows, tu the fore, be called as a 
witness, “A large party were assembled at Black Hall, in 
Kincardineshire, time, the end of July or beginning of Au- 
gust. We had all beea shooting snipes and flapper-ducks in 
a large morass on the estate culled Lumphannon. We had 
been wading amongst bulrushes up to our middles for seven 
or eight hours, and bad had a capital dinner. After the 
ladies had gone to the drawing-room, I fell asleep; and 
abeut nine o’clock was awakened by the late Sir Andrew 
Keith Hay, Who said: ‘ Ross, old fellow! I want you to 
jump up and go as my umpire with Lord Kennedy, to In- 
verness. I have made a bet of twenty-five hundred pounds 
a side that I get there on foot before him! Nothing came 
amiss to the men of that day. My answer was,‘ All right, 
I'm ready ;’ and off we started, there and then, in morning 
costume, with thin shoes and silk stockings on our feet. We 
went straight across the mountains, and it was a longish 
walk. I called to my servant to follow with my walking- 
shoes and worsted stockings, and Lord Kennedy did the 
same. They overtook us after we had gone seven or eight 
miles. Fancy my disgust! My idiot brought me, certainly, 
worsted stockings, but instead of shoes, a pair of tight Wel- 
lington boots! The sole of one boot vanished twenty-five 
miles from Inverness, and I had now to finish the walk 
barefooted. We walked all night, next day, and the next 
night—raining torrents all the way. We crossed the Gram- 
pians, making a perfectly straight line, and got to Inverness 
at one P.M. We never saw or heard of Sir A. K. Hay (he 
went by the coach-road, via Huntly and Elgin, thirty-six 
miles further than we, but a gvod road), who appeared at ten 
AM., much cast down at finding he bad been beaten.” In 
this extraordinary walking-match, Lord Kennedy and Cap- 
tain Ross walked between ninety and ninety-eigit miles, and 
Sir Andrew between a hundred and twenty-six anda hun- 
dred and thirty-two, rot bad work in bad weather, after a 
tiring day’s shooting, and a hearty dinner! 

Sportsmen of the last generation cared little for conse- 
quences so long as tbey won their wagers. Lord Kennedy 
backed Captain Douglas to beat Captain Ross across four 
miles of country. The night before the race it was mutually 

eed that cr g, jostling, or riding down were to be 
The'first jump was a five-harred gate; when some 
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forty yards from it, Ross saw his opponent’s horse intended 
to refuse, and, holding his own well in hand, prepared to 
seize the opportunity. As Radical turned, Ross struck the 
spurs into Clinker, wating Douglas’s horse heels over head, 
and knocking Douglas himself over the gate. The latter 
soon recovered -himself and remounted, but by that time 
Ross was so far ahead that the race was virtually over. “I 
suppose,” says the victor, “ in these shopkeeping days, killing a 
man in that way would be brought in wilful murder; not so 
in 1826; the verdict would kave been justifiable homicide.” 
Desperate as the act was, Captain Ross was only acting ac- 
cording to the conditions of the match; but no such plea 
could be raised on bebalf of the perpetrators of murder at 
Chicago in 1866. Two horses named Butler and Corney were 
matched at trotting, the former being driven by one 
M’Keene. Darkness set in before the horses started for the 
decisive heat, which there was every probability of Butler 
winning. They had not gone far on their journey when a 
crash was heard, and Butler now rushed by the judge driver- 
less; by and bye came Corney, whose jockey ee | ob- 
served as he pulled up at the winning-post, “ You'll find 
M’Keene on the track below.” He was found there with his 
skull smashed in. A board had been wrenched from the 
track fence, and firmly planted near the course in such a way 
that as Butler came up at his best pace, his driver’s head was 
dashed against the end of the plank, and the match won and 
a life lost. Wagers have sometimes proved fatal to the un- 
conscious subjects of them. About sixty years ago a French 
nobleman wagered twenty thousand francs that he would 
ride & horse, so vicious, that for several months it had been 
fed by pushing its provender through a bole in an adjoining 
stall. The count’s wife, hearing of her husband’s mad bet, 
went one morning into the horse’s stable, placed a pistol atits 
head, fired, and the animal fell dead at her feet, as she ex: 
claimed, “ Thank God, I have done my duty!” Sir Thomas 
Hoste, of Aston, was concerned in a more tragical affair. 
Riding Lome from the bunting-field with some triends, the 
baronet extolled his cook’s punctuality in such extravagant 
fashion, tuat he was badgered into risking a considerable 
sum upon it. Unluckily, for the first time, the cook was 
behind time with the dinner. Enraged at the jeers of his 
visitors, the irate Sir Thomas made for the kitchen, took up 
a cleaver lying too readily, and with one blow killed his un- 
happy servant. 

ne fortunes would be lost on the turf, if all racing-mer 
were as cautious in speculating as the owner of the famous 
Beeswing, who was heard taking counsel with his jockey 
just before arace. “I’ve taken fitteen guineas to two abou‘ 
the mare, Robert; shall I hedge?” To which the more 
reckless Bob replied, “ In course, nout o’ the sort, stan’ it out 
—be a man or a mouse.” Had Mr. Ord been a jockey him- 
self, he would never have bad the courage to back himself to 
win Derby and Oaks, and get married in the same week, as 
Robinson did to his great profit. Let who will believe the 
proverb, second thoughts are not always best, though Forth 
the jockey-trainer found them so upon one occasion. Crock- 
ford had laid him long odds against his winning the Derby 
upon Exquisite. Soon after making the bet, the trainer took 
astrong fancy to another horse under his care, and asked 
Crockford if he had any objection to his substituting 
Frederick in place of his first-named champion. “ None in 
the least,” said the bookmaker. “ You may ride both if you 
like, for neither has the ghost of achance.” Forth proved 
the better judge; he did win the Derby upon Frederick, and 
the rejected Exquisite obtained second honors. The brothers 
Dawson once had an odd bet about a race. In training 
Mentor, Mr, Thomas Dawson made himself very obnoxious 
to the horse, who rightly held the trainer responsible for the 
manner in which he was worked at exercise. It became 
necessury to give Mentor a rest, and to that end he was sent 
to Mr. Matthew Dawson’s place, where he was allowed to 
take his ease, and became on the best of terms with his new 
acquaintance. The latter mentioning the fact to his brother, 
Mr. Thomas bet him a new hat that he would not dare to 
approach the horse if the animal heard his voice. A party 
was soon made up to visit Mentor and see the wager decided. 
Mentor received Matthew with his usual conuescension ; 
suddenly came a loud whisper from behind of * Poor old 
Mentor’—and in a couple of seconds there was not a biped 
in the stable. Another wager decided by a horse, was one 
springing out of a dispute between two hay-growers as to the 
quality of each other’s hay. They could not agree in select- 
ing a referee, until one suggested that each of them should 
lay a sample of his hay betore a horse belonging to an offcer 
of high rank; this was done, and after trying both, the 
animal showed a decided preference for the sample provided 
by the man who suggested the sensible test. 

In September, 1788, says the Annual Register,“ A young 
Irish gentleman, for a very considerable wager, set out on 
Monday tbe 22nd instant, to walk to Constantinople and back 
again in one year;” and in June of the following year, Mr. 
Whalley arrived about this time in Dublin from his journey 
to the Holy Land, considerably within the limited time of 
twelve months. The wager laid on the performance of that 
expedition was twenty thousand pounds. Buck Whalley 
was a Dublin macaroni, whose appearance in a swallow- 
tailed blue cvat,’gay waistcoat, buckskin breeches, and top- 
boots, created no little astonishment at Jerusalem. He was 
taken for a madman; and thanks to that belief and a stout 
shilelagh, went on his way unmolested, and was enabled to 
return home toclaim his winnings, and be henceforth dubbed 
Jerusalem Whalley. Men bave done odd things enough for 
the sake of a few pounds. Pepys records that Lords Arran 
and Castlehaven ran down and killed a stout buck in St. 
James's Park. 

In 1766 a man crossed the Thames from Somerset-stairs in a 
butcher’s tray. In 1826, Mr. Henry Hunt drove his father’s 
blucking van, four-in-land, over the frost-bound Serpentine. 
A merchant once paved a hundred square yards with common 
stones in less than ninehours. A Berkshire gentleman felled 
a hundred and seventy-one trees of one sort and another in 
six hours and twenty-five minutes. A naval officer rode a 
blind horse round Sheerness race-course without handling 
the reins, steering his steed safely by fastening the reins to 
his feet. Mr. Poole, of Hodshrove, rode an old mare down 
the steepest part of the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, a 
descent of three hundred yards, almost sheer in some places, 
Without deviating more than three yards to the right or left 
of his starting-point, General Charretie, after one perusal of 
the Morning Post, repeated the entire contents of the paper 
from the date to the publisher’s name, without a single 
blunder or omission. One man ran a mile, walked a mile, 
Wheeled a barrow a mile, trundled a hoop a mile, and hopped 
upon one leg for the same distance, in fifty-eight minutes. 
Another ran two coach-wheels together for a mile, ran a six- 
inch cart-wheel a mile, ran backwards half a mile, rode two 
mailes, and jumped over twenty five- gates without 
touching, in thirty-six and a half minutes, A medical student 

Tan four times round the railings of St. Clement's Danes 


while the church clock struck twelve, and chimed the Lass 
o’ Gowrie, the distance being altogether six hundred and 
eighty yards, and the striking and chiming occupying exact] 

three minutes, leaving the :unrer twenty seconds to the poe | 
During the siege of the Crimean stronghold, three men of the 
Ninety-third regiment bet they would get a rose from Sebas- 
topol, and won their wager, after a smart bout with a party 
of Russian sharp-shooters. Some years ago a London water- 
man wagered that he and his dog wound jump from the 
centre arch of Westminster Bridge, and land at Lambeth 
together. He leaped from the bridge, and the dog followed 


of drowning, the faithful fellow dragged him willy-nilly to 
shore, and by his well-intentioned blunder lost the waterman 
his wager. When the falze news came to England that 
Sebastopol had fallen, three days after the battle of the Alma, 
a party of Sussex men drank to the health of the victors ata 


suit, but taking it into his head that his master was in danger | 5 





certain inn, but one incredulous man would not believe the 
gla tidings, and offered to give the landlord a sovereign upon 
condition of receiving a shilling a day as long as the Russians 
held their own. The offer was accepted, and for many a 
Saturday night did“ the Russian” look for bis seven shillings, 
the unlucky believer in the prowess of the allies eventually 
paying some eighteen pounds for his single sovereign. 
Another lost wager was that of the impudent rascal who had 
such faith in the good lasses of Worcester, that he bet he 
would kiss fifty girls in going down the High-street of the 
faithful city. Unfortunately for his speculation, he caught 
a Tartar the very first attempt, and got three weeks’ hard 
labor for his pains, 

An odd match came off at York in 1806, between Thomas 
Hodgson and Samuel Whitehead, the question being which 
of the two could assume the most original character. White- 
head got himself up half man and half woman, one side of 
him representing a fashionable lady, the other a negro, beoted 
and spurred. Tlodqnen, who was adjudged the winner, ap- 
peared as a veritable man of money; his coat and his waist- 
coat were covered with bank-notes, his hat-band was of the 
same valuable material, while a paper affixed to his back told 
those whem it concerned that he was John Bull. Not 
reckoning a purse filled with gold worn on his hat, Hodgson’s 
trimmings were worth three hundred and seventy-five 
guineas. “ We are extremely sorry,” says the recorder of the 
contest, “that the whole of the money cannot be converted, 
as it certainly ought, to the use of his iawful creditors!” 
Brunel once got the best of Stephenson over a wager. The 
were travelling tegether in a railway carriage, Stephenson 
wrapped in a dark plaid, on the exact disposition of the folds 
of which he rather plumed himself. “ You are looking at 
my plaid,” said he to Brunel. “Tl bet you ten pounds you 
cannot put it on properly the first time.” “Tl bet ten 
pounds against the plaid,” said Brunel. “If I put it on right 
when we get out at the next station, the plaid is mine; if I 
miss, I pay you ten pounds.” “Done,” said Stephenson. 
Brunel sat silent until the train stopped, then stepping on the 
platform, he asked for the plaid, which was slowly unwound 
by its owner, and handed over; not to be handed back again, 
for Brunel wound it round his own shoulders as if he had 
always worn it. He had never tried it before, but when 
challenged, did not like to be beaten, and at once set to work 
to study the folds of the plaid. “TI got the thing pretty clear 
in my head before we reached the station, and when I saw 
him get out of it, 1 knew I was right, so I put it on at once.” 
Brougham contrived to make a holiday pay for itself by the 
exercise of a little shrewdness. It was in his college days, 
that, by way of seeing a little life, he went one autumn to 
Dunifries, in order to make one at the Caledonian Hunt 
meeting. According to the then custom, everybody dined at 
a table d’hote, and after dinner betting set in. Brougham 
ottered to bet the whole company that none of them would 
write down the manner in which he meant to go to the races 
next day. Those who accepted his challenge wrote down 
their conjectures, and Brougham wrote down his intention ot 
travelling in a sedan-chair, a mode of conveyance no one had 
hit upon. To the races he went, an immense crowd seeing 
him safely chaired to the course. The bet was then renewed 
as to the manner of his return to Dumfries, the acceptors 
taxing their wits to imagine the most improbable methods of 
travelling. Brougham had calculated upon this, and won the 
double event by returning in a post-chess and pair. 

Equally shrewd was the gentleman who, in backing a flock 
of geese to beat a drove of turkeys in a race on a turnpike- 
road, stipulated for choice of place and time. He fixed upon 
an hour before sundown. At the start, the turkeys went 
ahead as if they were going to win in a walk, but as the sun 
set they broke from their ranks, rushed through the hedges 
in search of roosting-places, and spite ot all their drover 
could do, roost they did; while the geese, travelling alon 
sedately, reached the end of the course before their rivals hai 
finished taking their nap. A god seg | is told of a couple 
of wagers in which Daniel Webster, Tazewell, and General 
Jackson’s secretary for the navy were concerned, and of 
which the last named was the victim. The three were walk- 
ing together on the north bank of the Potomac, and while 
Webster lingered a little in the rear, Tazewell offered to bet 
Branch a ten-dollar hat that he could prove him to be on the 
other side of the river. ‘“ Donec,” said Branch. “ Well,” said 
Tazewell, pointing to the opposite shore, “ Isn’t that one side 
of the river” “ Yes.” “ Well, isn’t this the other side ?” 
“Yes.” “Then, as you are here, are you not on the other 
side?” “ Why, I declare,” said the victim, “so it is! but 
here comes Webste1, I'll win back my bet from him.” As 
Daniel came up, Branch saluted him with, “ Webster, Pll bet 
you a ten-dollar hat that I can prove that you are on the 
other side of the river.” ‘“ Done.” “ Well, isn’t this one 
side?” “ Yes.” “Well, isn’t that the other side?’ “ Yes, 
but I am not on that side.” Branch had to pay for two hats, 
and learned it is possible to bet both ways and win upon 
neither. Losing a bet may be a very profitable transaction 
too. When a wall-chalker oftered to chalk Warren’s Black- 
ing on every wall round London for fifty pounds, the black- 
ing-maker exclaimed, “I'll bet you two hundred pounds to 
one that it cannot be done in a month.” Warren lost his bet, 
but got the best and cheapest advertisement he ever had. 

Our American cousins are by nu means chary in the matter 
of betting. Let one instance suffice. Two painters at work 
on a lake steamer under repair appropriated some of the 
white lead provided for their use, by tying in their overalls 
at the ankles, and filling the space between trousers and over- 
alls with white lead. To reach the shure from the vessel —_ 
had to cross a plank. In doing this, one stumbled and fell 
into the lake, sinking like a mill-stone. His friend stood on 
shore bewailing his fate, and crying out, “ Oh dear! oh dear! 
what will become of bis poor wife and children?” “ What 
are you blubbering about,” said a bystander, “ don’t you see 
they are getting ready to haul him out? He’s got to rise 
three times you know!” “Got to rise three times!” ex- 





SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


Of the signs and tokens of death there is no end. The 
crowing of a hen is a sure forerunner, so is also the squeaking 
of a mouse behind a bedstead. If a cow breaks into your 
garden, there will be a death in the family within six months; 
if a pigeon enters a house, a child will infallibly die. Whena 
death takes place, all the doors and windows should be un- 
fastened, as in many parts of the country it is thought that 
the first pains of purgatory are inflicted by the soul squeezing 
through the closed doors. We have something like this in 
wift’s ‘‘ Journey from this World to the Next,” where the 
spirits, conversing on their way to the throne of ‘' Micros,’ 
relate to each other how they had to wait till an open door or 
window in the house in which the death had taken place, 
enabled them to get free from it. Every one knows the Celtic 
superstition of the ‘‘ fetch,” or appeacance of one’s double, 
being an immediate forerunner of a violent death. here are 
very few of the peasantry, or indeed of the better classes, who 
do not believe firmly in the ‘“‘ Banshee,” or that its wail will 
not bring death or misfortune to the house near which it is 
heard. ‘There is an old belief that no one can die on a bed 
containing game feathers ; and another, that has some amount 
of truth in it, that death must take place at the turn of the 
tide. Shakespeare commemorates this’in Madam Quickly’s 
account of Falstaff's death, ‘‘a’ parted even just between 
twelve and one, even at turning o’ the tide.” Dickens too, in 
‘* David Copperfield,” makes old Barkis's spirit go out with the 
tide. These are some of the most common beliefs and super- 
stitions which are to be found in England. To turn now tea 
more distant and less enlightened country; the observances 
among the Chinese are the more extraordinary from their being 
carried out under the sanction of religion. No Chinaman will 
open a shop, marry a wife, without first ‘* chin chinning Juss,” 
as it is termed, and casting lots to see if the ‘‘ gods” are pro- 
pitious or otherwise The method of carrying this out is as 
follows: each temple in China has belonging to it about a 
hundred stanzas of poetry relating to a variety of subjects; 
each stanza is numbered and printed on a separate piece of 
paper; in addition to this, there are a quantity of lots made of 
bamboo slips about eight inches long, and correspond ng to 
the number of stanzas, and referring to them by number. ‘lhe 
individual who wishes to make application to the *t god” pie- 
sents himself before his image ou his knees, and after perform- 
ing the “ro.too,” by touching the ground with his head nine 
times, states his name and residence, the object of his in- 
quiries, and, whether on his own or another's account, he then 
takes a bamboo tube containing the lots, and shakes it gently 
before the 1dol until a slip falls to the ground. He then rises 
trom his knees and picks up this slip, and places it so that the 
** god” can see the number of the lot written on it; he then 
takes two pieces of wood, each having a round and a flat side, 
called a **kapue ;” after passing these through the incense, he 
tosses them into the air) before the idol, if they fall so that 
both round sides are uppermost, the answer is negitive aud 
everythipg is unpropitious; if they fall with one round and 
one flat side up, the answer is in the affirmative, and the man 
may go on his way rejoicing. When a Chinaman dies, and his 
bereaved relatives wish to communicate with him, a medium 
is employed. ‘These mediums are females, and are of two 
classes, One of them professes to obtain and transmit the 
news required, by means of a very diminutive image wade of 
the wood of the wfllow tree. The image is first exposed to the 
dew for forty-nine nights, when after the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies it is believed to have the power of speaking. 
‘The image is laid upon the stomach of the woman to whom it 
belongs, and she by meaus of it pretends to be the medium of 
communication between the dead and the living. She some- 
times sends the image into the world of spirits to find the per- 
son about whom intelligence is sought; it then changes into 
an elf or sprite, and ostensibly departs on its errand ‘The 
spirit of the person enters the image, and gives the informa- 
tion sought after by the surviving relatives. The woman is 
supposed not to utter a word, the message seeming to proceed 
from the image. ‘The questions are addressed to the medium, 
the replies appear to come from her stomach; there is pro- 
bably a kind of ventriloqnism employed, and the fact that the 
voice appears to proceed from the stomach undoubtedly assists 
the delusion; any way, there are scores and scores of these 
mediums implicitly believed in, and widows who desire to 
communicate with their deceased husbands, or people who 
desire any information about a future state, invariably resort 
to their aid.— Belgravia. 


-_ Oo 
ART AND FLIRTATION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


The palace of King Cole at South Kensington may be re- 
garded as an eminently favorable type aud symbol of certain 
very characteristic tendencies of the present day. It is 
framed and conducted so as to gratify two distinct and al- 
most opposite desires. It realizes two ditlerent and almost 
contradictory conditions. It is elegantly instructive. It 
meets the wishes both of the social butterfly and of the earn- 
est student. It is the common rendezvous of the philosophi- 
cal and of the flippant. Fit for instruction, it is also fit for 
amusement. It is a place for education, and it is a place for 
lounge. You may learn, if you will, the mysterious propor- 
tions in which the various ingredients that constitute the sum 
of what you daily eat or drink are commingled, learn the his: 
tory of art, acquaint yourself with the secrets of architectural 
schools, or establish an intimacy with the arena of science. 
Per contra, there is no necessity for your taking any one of 
these lessons to heart. You may stroll through the South 
Kensington galleries, and leave them not a whit the wiser 
than when you entered them. You may fix your attention 
upon the fair feminine forms and faces that are 


“ Riper and more real 
Than all the nonsense of the stone ideal,” 


study the philosophy of costume, and the esthetics of nine- 
tecenth-century dress, and take not the slightest heed of the 
relics of ancient raiment which meet the gaze of the curious 
in matters of obsolete lore. 

The popularity which the South Kensington Museum has 
in a short time acquired is a fair earnest of the development 
which it may be expected to attain. Englishmen, as a rule, 
do not§understand the art of lounging ; and for the simple rea- 
son, that lounging-places in England are so dismally few. 
With the exception of South Kensington, there is scarcely a 


uarter in London which affords the requisite opportunity. 
There is the British Museum; but the British Museum is a 
rison to a pleasure-ground, compared with that at South 
Reoslngton. Bloomsbury is not an inspiring neighborhood. 
Ichthyosauri, plethiosauri, and fossils, are edifying, but not 
enlivening. These are things whose presence you may ig- 


nore, if you so choose, at South Kensington. You muy do 
nothing there but stroll, chat, and flirt; yet you feel you are 
in an atmosphere which thoroughly justifies the occupation. 





claimed the painter, pulling out his purse, “ I'll bet he don’t 
come ap once!” —1 the Year Round. : 


The accessories of the place conyince you that insensibly 
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you must be undergoing a process of self-improvement ; and 
you arecertain you ure a vastly superior person,as you lunch in 
the clussic refreshment-room, to any thing that you could be 
if the time was passed in less elaborately-decorated apart- 
ments. 

Probably, if all the little episodes of which the South Ken- 
sington galleries have been and are the scenes were here pub- 
lished, it would be considered that they have furnished ex- 
cuses, pretexts, opportunities, which were never contem- 
sey as part of the original purpose of their structure. 

ow many designedly-contrived accidental meetings have 
taken place in their porticos? How often, in rambles 
through their labyrinthine paths, has Angelina become de- 
tached from her friends, to find herself on a sudden face to 
face with Angustus? If young Charley Lacqueacre makes 
it a rule to v'sit the Museum at certain hours,—these hours 
marvellously coinciding with the time at which Clara Love- 
lace is in the habit of running across from Thurloe Square to 
rieet her dearest friend, Fanny Deuxtemps,—is there any 
harm? The Museum is free to any one,—free, that is, en- 
tirely on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays ; and open to all 
the world on payment of the modest sum of sixpence on the 
other days of the week. So, at least, argues Miss Lovelace. 
Mrs. Lovelace scarcely seems to see the matter in the same 
light. It so happens that one morning, Clara, as usual, being 
absent in the Museum with Miss Deuxtemps, Mr. Spinks, 
the opulent middle-aged iron-merchant, calls. Mrs. Lovelace 
is decidedly anxious that her daughter should be present. 
Having her walking things on, the good lady thinks she will 

o vo the Museum, and conduct in person to Thurloe Square 
Miss Clara. This young lady is duly found by the keen-eyed 
mamma strolling about with Fanny Deuxtemps, indeed, but 
also with Mr. Lacqueacre, enjoying berself highly, and accom- 
panying their tour of inspection of the various objects which 
the Museum contains with a running commentary, more re- 
markable for the levity of its tone than the profundity of its 
knowledge. “ Won’t there be a jolly row 2?” murmurs Miss 
Lovelace to her friend. And Clara is quite right in her prog- 
nostications of parental wrath; for a jolly row, in truth, 
there was. Yes: there is a good deal of art going on at South 
Kensington ; but there is also a good deal of flirtation. 

Each is an excellent thing in its way; and we will endea- 
vor to take an emery ang at both, as they are to be wit- 
nessed in the palace of King Cole at South Kensington. It 
matters not what may be the day of the week that you choose 
for a ramble through the intricgtely-winding galleries on the 
ground-floor. As m‘ght be expected, on the students’—which 
are the sixpenny—days, the company is more select, Jess nu- 
merous, and a Uifle quieter in its demeanor; yet even on the 
free-adimission days you will not find the art-student entirely 
conspicuous by lis absence. He is not, indeed, visible in the 
picture-gulleries; but down below, in the great hall, you 
come across him before many a quaint architectural device, 
many a scientific model, many an article of old-fashioned 
ornament or furniture. Yonder you see him stand intently 
guzing at that magnificent piece of work in Florence marble 
meant to grace the chimuney-piece of some Italian noble, 
which, in its subtle perfection of art, and rich amplitude of 
sculpture, might have been planned and executed by Pira- 
nesi. He has a small piece of paper in his hand, on which 
he hurriedly jots a few lines, or writes a tew Words. His pro- 
fession is prebably that of an ornamental designer or arcbi- 
tect; and he has come here to enrich his imagination more 
than anything else. 

There is a group which is worth watching for a moment, 
a lady, a widow evidently, plies busily away with brush and 
easel ; and by her side stand two little children, whom you 
kuow at a glance to be fatherless. This is a tale which tells 
itself: a mother suddenly left with two little ones to sup- 

ort, friendless and alone in the world. Heaven help her! 
Flow was she to help herself? Are you not certain, as you 
look at the thin, wan face, that that good mother has been 
put to many a sore shift to provide a meal for these her two 
little ones? Would you be wrong if you were to conjecture 
that she has tried more means than one, and tasted, in more 
than one attempt, the bitter fruits of failure? that she has 
earned her few shillings, when opportunity offered as a 
daily governess? and that it is only after much oft-repeated 
eltort that she has been able to gain the skill as a copyist of 
pictures which she now evinces, or to command the employ- 
ment which she now fortunately can? Love, love for the 
two little ones beside her, wings ber brush to-day. Let us 
hope that its labor will not be profitless. There is many a 
worker such as this to be seen in the picture gallery at South 
Kensington. You may see fair young faces stooping indus- 
triously, without their attention flagging for a moment, over 
their canvas; and you can tell that it is the remembrance of 
the dear ones at home, the mother, the father, the brothers, 
or the sisters, which stimulates and inspires them. It is sur- 
prising to note the high average standard of merit visible in 
most of these copies. They vary, of course; and if you want 
to form an adequate notion of that variety, you could scarcely 
do better than supplement your glance at the works in the 
process of completion by a stroll down the Brompton Road, 
casting your eyes by the way into the windows of the pic- 

ture-dealers, Wkose name in this neighborhood jis legion. 
Almost all the paintings there offered on sale are the handi- 
work of the South Kensington copyists. 

But you will find food for reflections of a very different 
character from those which serve to bring home to youa 
somewhat saddening sense of the severity of the great strug- 
gle for existence in these modern days. The sportive ele- 
ment is by no means wanting amid the sketching in the 
South Kensington gallery. The opportunity is a favorable 
one for studying the different varieties of that somewhat nu- 
merous Class which we may indicate by the phrase “ artistic 
girl of the period.” There never was a time when a certain 
order of young ladies were so fond of prattling on art sub- 
jects as at present." They wear the theme threadbare: they 
introduce it by main strength in the pauses of the dance, or 
amid the small-talk of dinner-tables; you are overwhelmed 
with technical jargon, and remorselessly put through all 
your esthetic facings. For such young ladies as these, the 
picture-gallery at South Kensington on copying-days is a 
great place. “ Young” is an epithet to be applied to some 
of them rather by a courteous use of lai than by the 
actual warrant of facts; for the artistic girl of the period is 
of every age, from sweet seventeen up to fat, fair, and forty, 
or, more probably, somewhat meagre fifty. You have the 
young lady who prides herseif on her Pre-Raphaelite coun- 
tenance, rejoicing in her amplitude of igneous locks; the 
young lady of a certain age, whose art style is of the seve- 
rest hind, and, so far as the outer woman is concerned, by no 
means of a decorative character; and you have the young 
lady whose artistic proclivities principally display themselves 
in her very dainty toilets and very elegant costumes. 
Specimens of each one of these classes you may witness hard 
at work to-day at South Kensington—at work for every 


kind of purpose, and from every sort of motive. There are 
governesses, who eke out their slender incomes, at the same 
time that they improve their own proficienvy, by producing 
copies of favorite pictures, which some cunning dealers will 
buy for a mere nothing, and out of which they may, not im- 
probably,{make a very considerable sum. Some, of course, 
Lelong to the regular order of professional copyists: others 
work, or go through a process which they are pleased to call 
by that name, for amusement or improvement. And the 
contrasts thus presented are sometimes curious enough. At 
one easel sits a young lady very diligently at work, plainly 
dressed, but with scrupulous neatness. She is not a regular 
copyist: she is probably an erewhile student of the art- 
schools, and is now endeavoring to qualify herself for the 
professional career of an artist. Within a few yards of our 
young friend there, two other fair painters are visible—at 
work too; but their work is of a nominal and most preca- 
rious description. Each of these young ladies is daintily, 
elegantly, even extravagantly dressed. They came to the 
Museum in their carriage this morning, and will depart in it 
this afternoon. I think, if you were to overhear what they 
are saying to each other, the words would turn out to be, 
“ Horribly unpunctual they are!” or something to that eftect. 
Who are the “ they” in question? You are not left long in 
doubt. Two gentlemen approach in the distance: the young 
ladies in question suddenly become marvellously attentive 
to their occupations. “ Fancy how odd meeting you here!” 
After this, no very large amount of painting is accomplished. 
The two gentlemen have a taste for a decidedly humorous 
kind of criticism, which is not conducive to continuous labor. 
There is a good deal of innocent flirtation done, but not quite 
so much art as might be desirable. 

Yonder sits a nimble little lady who appears able to paint 
and flirt simultaneously, active with her brush and voluble 
with her tongue. She has considerable power of repartee; 
and, in the task of administering the badinage more or less 
complimentary, which the youthful cavalier who dallies by 
her side essays, is a trifle critical. It is close on two o’clock ; 
let us descend into the refreshment-room ; for the period has 
now arrived when exhausted nature hints that the ravages 
made upon the system by the demands of art shall be 
repaired as well as may be through the instrumentality of 
luneh. And marvellously healthy appetites those fair artists 
have. Augustus munifesis some slight degree of surprise as 
the artistic object of his affection displays perfect readiness 
to try the excellence of some dish to which he—Augustus— 
casually alludes. There is a great deal of laughter and much 
merriment. We may drop the art entirely, if you will, for 
the time, and simply go in for flirtation. And this much we 
may say, en passant: it would be difficult to meniion another 
apartment in London into which one might stroll with the 
certainty of seeing so much feminine elegance and beauty as 
into the refreshment-room of South Kensington Museum 
about luncheon-time on a students’ day. The sight which 
both this and the picture-galleries themselves on such occa- 
sions afford is unique; and it 1s worth seeing. South Kensing- 
ton, as has been remarked before, possesses great capacities, 
which should be developed, as a place of lounge. There are 
certain young mep of an intrusive, impertinent, and familiar 
turn of mind who might be dispensed with. 

To cease to view art at South Kensington in reference to 
flirtation, what are the most important facts connected with 
these students’ days? We have sufliciently illustrated by 
how many different kinds of students, and for what different 
purposes, they are employed. Camden Town and Belgravia 
are both, on these occasions, represented in the South Ken- 
sington galleries. A certain proportion of the copying artists 
on these students’ days belong to the South Kensington Art 
Training Schools. Apropos of these schools there are a few 
words which may be said. Tueir object is twofold: first, to 
provide gratuitous, or almost gratuitous, instruction for those 
who intend to follow the occupation of professional design- 
ers; secondly, to improve in some measure the standard of 
national taste, and even to create the taste, which it is hoped 
the professional designers will gratify, by attracting at fixed 
charges a considerable portion of the outside public. It can 
scarcely be said that the business of designing is in a very 
prosperous way.—London Society. 


——_——_~>__—_ 


THE PRESS-GAG IN RUSSIA. 


If, as some sanguine people assert, Russia is on the high- 
road to advanced and advancing Liberalism, it must be ad- 
mitted that Czarism has just fortified itself by a double dose 
of reactionary law-making, or rather ukase-making, in its 
worst form, by way, it is to be hoped, of saying farewell to 
reactionary ukase-making forever. The new edict regarding 
the Press, and not only journalistic literature, but printed 
matter of every description, leaves nothing to be desired by 
the warmest admirers of paternal administration. It isa 
complete return to the practices of the darkest period of the 
suspicious autocracy of the Czar Nicholas. The petty con- 
cessions to Western ideas contained in the Press Law of 1865 
are cleanly swept away and abolished. There is no longer 
even the shadow of an appeal to judicial or quasi-judicial 
authority. The arbitrary and irresponsible censorship, the 
fiat of a bureaucrat, again reigns supreme over the barren and 
wasted field of Russian culture. It was not overmuch liberty 
which the Press Law of 1865 granted to Russian authors and 
writers. Even under that law every sort of original compo- 
sition, reviews excepted, in less than ten pages, and every 
translation which exceeded twenty pages could be absolutely 
prohibited by a simple order of police; and in the case of 
lengthy original works, the petty kind of translations, and re- 
views or magazines, their publication was always subject to 
warnings and suspensions which amounted to a practical pro- 
hibition by simple order of police. It was still, however, 
sume slight relaxation of previous barbarism that a formal 
prohibition could only be obtained after resort to the courts 
of justice, albeit these tribunals were usually less just than 
courtly. The Imperial Government has come to the con- 
clusion that so alarming an excess of liberty can no longer be 
tolerated with safety to the State and, what naturally 
touches the Imperial conscientiousness still more keenly, 
with safety to the people. The following ukase was accord- 
ingly promulgated at the close of last month: “ Whenever 
a work or the number of a magazine, exempted from censor- 
ship, lias been considered hurtful by the Minister of the In- 
terior, he can, with the approbation of the Council of Min- 
isters, withdraw it from circulation. All copies of such in- 
terdicted publications are immediately confiscated. The 
printers, compositors, and other members of the staff of such 
establishments as seek to evade the regulations will be liable 
to suitable penalties. When a work contains an incitement 
to «crime, the autnor can be prosecuted. Every work of the 
kind indicated must be presented to the Council of Ministers 
seven days before being oftered for sale, and every number 








of a review or magazine must be similarly presented four 


days before distribution to its subscribers.” It will be ac- 
knowledged that their Highnesses the Council of Ministers 
have taken the most efficacious measures to provide them- 
selves with a copious library of current publications at no 
expense, unless, indeed, it turns out that, as in times past, 
current publications, at least of any worthy kind, will unac- 
countably come to 4 standstill, in spite of the tender regard 
evinced on their behalf. Literary genius is strangely insen- 
sible to authority. It comes not at the beck of Cesars. 
Nay, it is not permitted, like the wind, to blow “ where it 
listeth,” the odds are that it refuses to appear at all. And 
this seems to be the probable result of Czar Alexander’s last 
piece of literary slave-driving. 

There can be no doubt that Russia suffers from the pest 
of a literature of red-hot Socidiism and mad universe-sub- 
verting Nibilism such as no government that did not rest on 
the enlightened common-sense of a shrewd aud free com- 
munity could dare to tolerate for an hour. The question is, 
however, whether the arbitrariness of the censorsaip is cal- 
culated to promote the public enlightenment, and whether the 
propagation of incendiary publications is likely to be best 
restricted by measures which cramp and discourage every 
higher eftort of culture and refinement. There is ro need to 
go beyond the very preamble of the recent decree, if not to 
prove its noxious character, at least to throw the gravest sus- 
picions on its wisdom and necessity. The Press Law of 1865, 
it is contended, permitted the uncensured publication of the 
larger works—the uncensured publication, though even then 
they could be suspended at pleasure—on the supposition that 
their size alone would restrict them to the graver and steadier 
classes of society, and that their price would prevent their 
propagation among the class of uncultivated readers. It is 
certainly moving to read this naive admission that the Rus- 
sian Government set its hopes of tranquillity on the mass of 
the population being prevented by the high price of books 
from increasing in information. With such intelligent pre- 
conceptions every stupidity is possivle. The Government 
proceeds to lament that works containing the most dangerous 
doctrines have come into universal circulation, while the 
official faith in the tranquillizing influence of high-prized 
literature has been made the victim of shametul deception. 
“ Though bad books were found to be sufficiently high-priced 
at the booksellers, yet when the object was to disseminate 
them among the youth of the universities and colleges, they 
were sold at a third or a fourth of the figure marked on their 
covers.” Pity the sorrows of an autocracy unfortunately 
placed on the verge of Western activity and Western free 
thought. At the same time, the Russian Government makes 
the tollowing suggestive confession:—“ It often happened 
that these bad and mischievous books contained no formal 
infraction of any provision of the law, and were accordingly 
beyond the reach of penalties.” This sentence calls up some 
curious reflections. The best that can oe said is that it is hard 
fully to enter into the views of paternal authorities who 
complain that as the Jaw has not been “ formally infracted,” 
that is to say, has not been bivken at all, it is necessary to 
punish as a crime what is not a crime, what even Russian 
police cannot distort into a crime. 

And low does the new edict work? Every account bears 
witness to the rage for suppression and confiscation which 
has suddenly possessed the “ Minister of the Interior,” or rather 
the underlings who are the real executors of coercive legisla- 
tion of this description. Every sort of book is being con- 
tiscated. A romance by M. Koruey, with the innocent name 
“Without Ceremony,” was the first to Le seized. Even 
novels which have been for years in circulation, and have 
passed through several editions, are not allowed to plead any 
rights of prescription. The whole second edition of the 
works of M. Boberixine have thus been added to the literary 
accumulations, we must not say pilferings, of the Council of 
Ministers. It is true that we must plead guilty to never hav- 
ing read either M. Korney’s “ Without Ceremony,” o: M. 
Boberixine’s second edition. When we find, however, tiat 
“ Lecky’s History of European Morals” has been confiscated 
in tke printing establishment of M. Skariatine, we cannot 
help suspecting that the zeal of the Russian censors is greater 
than their sense or their equity. To put a finishing stroke to 
the picture, the “ Central Administration of the Censorship” 
has announced that the columns of the Messager Officiel will 
contain for the future “a weekly indicator” of the works of 
foreign and domestic authors which the public are permitted 
to read, all others being, as it were, placed on a Russian In lex. 
The farce of Paternal government can no further go. Huap- 
pily the“ Central Administration of the Censorship” has been 
possessed with the additional idea of announcing a weekly 
list of forbidden books. Russians will therefore know by a 
glance at the official lists what volumes they are to order 
from their contraband agents, and what volumes may be 
safely neglected, as stamped with the insipidity of official 
sanction.—Spectator. 


CHOOSING OR FINDING. 


The controversy as to which is the better of the two 
methods of marrying one’s daughter in use in France and 
England respectively has not yet been decided by any pre- 
ponderating evidence. Whether the parents—especially the 
mother—ought %o find a husband for the daughter, or whether 
the girl, young and inexperienced as she is, should seek oue 
for herself, with the chance of not knowing her own wind in 
the first place, and of not understanding the real nature of 
the man she chooses in the second—these are the two princi- 
ples contended for by the rival methods, and the fight is still 
going on. The truth is, the worst of either is so infinitely 
bad that there is nothing to choose between them; and the 
same is true, inversely, of the best. 

The French method is based on the theory that a woman's 
knowledge of the world, and a mother’s intimate acquaintance 
with her daughter’s special temper and requirements, are 
likely to be better guides in the chvice of a husband than the 
callow fancy of agirl. It is assumed that she will be able to 
separate the reality from the appearance, to winnow the gain 
from the chaff. She will appraise at its true value a fascina- 
ting manner with a shaky moral character at its back, and a 
handsome face will go for little when the evidence of the 
tamily lawyer proves the poverty of the family purse. To the 
girl, a fluent tongue, flattering ways, and a taking presence, 
would have included everything in heaven and earth that a 
man should be; and no dread of future poverty, no evidence 
of the bushels of wild oats sown broadcast, would have con- 
vinced her that Don Juan was a mauvais parti and «a scamp 
into the bargain. Again, the mother usually kuows her 
daughters’ dispositions better than the daughters them-elves, 
and can distinguish between different idiosyncrasies and their 
respective needs as no young people are able to do. Laura 
is romantic, sentimental, imaginative; but Laura cinot 
mend a stocking or make a shirt; her hands are swal'— sloves 
six—and her arms are like tobucco-stoppers. She has no 








power of endurance, no persistency of temper, and no execu- 
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tive ability; but she falls in love with a younger son just set- 
ting out to seek his fortunes in Australia; and, if she is 
allowed, full of enthusiasm and delight she marries him, and 
goes out with him. In a year's time she is dead, literally killed 
by hardship; or, if she has vitelity enough to survive the 
hard experience of roughing it in the bush, she collapses in- 
to a wretched, haggard, faded woman, prematurely old, hope- 
less, and dejected; the miserable victim of circumstances, 
sinking under a burden too heavy for her to bear. Nowa 
French motber would have foreseen all these dangers, and 
have provided against them. She would have known the un- 
substantial quality of Lanra’s romance, and the reality of her 
physical weakness and incapacity. She would have kept her 
out of the sight and hearing of that fascinating younger son 
just off to Anstralia to dig out his rough fortunes in the bush, 
and would have quietly assigned her to some conventional 
well-endowed man of mature age, who might not be exactly 
a sovl’s ideal, and whose rheumatism would probably make 
him chary of the moonlight, but who would have taker care 
of the poor little frail body, dressed it in dainty gowns and 
Inxurious furs, given it a soft couch to lie on, and a luxurious 
carriage to drive in, and have provided it with food conve- 
nient and ease unbroken. And in the end, Laura would have 
found that mamma was rght, and knew what was best for 
her; and that her ordinary-looking, middle-aged caretaker 
wes a better husband for ber than would have been that ad- 
venturons young Adonis, who ceuld have given her nothing 
better than a shakedown of dried leaves, a deal box for an 
armchair, and a cup of brick tea for the sparkling wines of her 
youth. It may be a humiliating confession to make, but the 
old saying that poverty coming in at the door and love flying 
out of the window holds true ir all cases where there is not 
strength enough to rough it; for the body holds the spirit 
captive, and however willing the one may be, the weakness of 
the other conquers in the end. On the other hand, Maria, 
square-set, defying, adventurous, brave, would be as one 
smothered in rose-leaves as the wife of a rich man in England. 
The dull monotony of conventional life would half-madden 
her; and her uncompromising temper would break out in a 
thousand eccentricities, and make ber countless enemies. Let 
her go to the bush if you like. She is of the stamp which 
bears heroes, and her sons will be a stalwert race fit for the 
work before them. The wise mother who had it in hand to 
organise the future of her daughters would take care to find 
her a man and a fortune which would utilize her energy and 
courage ; but Maria, if left to herself, might perhaps fall in 
love with some cavalry officer of good family and expectations, 
whose present ‘‘ dash” would soon have to be exchanged for 
the stereotyped conventionalities of the owner of a place 
where, as his wife, ber utmost limit would be riding to hounds 
and taking off the prize for croquet. 

Such well-fitting arrangements as these are the ideal of the 
French system ; just »s the union of two hearts, the one soul 
finding its companion soul, and both living happily ever after, 
is the ideal of the English system. Against the French lies 
the charge of tke cruel sale, for so much money, of a young 
creature who has not been allowed a choice, scarcely even the 
right of rejection; against the English there is the cruelty 
of suffering a girl’s foolish fancy to destroy her whole life, 
and the absurdity of treating such a fancy asa fact. For the 
French there is the plea of the enormous power of instinct 
and habit, and that really it signifies very little te a girl what 
man she marnes, provided only that he is kind to her and 
that she has not fallen in love with any one else, as she is 
held to be sure to Jove the first presented. For the English 
there is the counter plea of individual needs and independent 
choice, and that women do not love by instinct, but by sym- 
pathy. The French make a great account of the absolute 
virginity in heart of the young girl they marry; and few 
Frenchmen would think they hrd got the kind of woman 
warranted if they married one who had been engaged two or 
three times already, and to whose affianced lovers had been 
accorded the familiarities which we in Ecgland hold inne.~ 
cent and as matters of course. The English, in return, de- 
mand a more absolute fidelity after marriage, and are generous 
enough to any false starts before. To them the contract is 
more a matter of free choice than it is in France; conse- 
quently failure in carrying out the stipulations carries with it 
more dishonor. The French, taking into consideration that 
the wife had nothing whatever to say to the bargain which 
gave her away, are inclined to be more lenient when the theory 
of instinctive love fails to w rk, and the individuality of the 
woman expresses itself in an after-preference ; always pro- 
vided, of course, that the dienseances are respected, and that 
no scandal is created. —Saturday Review. 


en ae 
THE OCEAN: A SOURCE OF POWER (PHYSICALLY). 


Accurately speaking, the ocean bas no physical power; but 
it is a great link by which the forces of the Moon may be, as it 
were, attached to old mother Earth, and be made to aid her at 
her bidding. The great tidal wave, which, beneath the influ- 
ences (principally) of the Moon, is being constantly heaped up 
at the equator, and thence pours forth its giant flood north 
and south to Arctic and Antarctic regions, is the product of a 
force (of attraction) to which the power of the water-mills and 
steam-engines of Great Britain must be as nothing. See that 
tidal wave as, gethering itself together, it rushes with a 
mighty bound along the Severn or the Avon, or within the 
lochs of old Scotia! In a few minutes, and where all was dry 
and quiet, there is a deep sea. Boats, ships, and vessels of all 
sizes and tonnage, are borne up as mere bubbles by its power, 
and, dashing and crashing, it pursues its resistless way, and 
mukes one think of the words of David, ‘‘ Let the sea roar, 
and the fulness thereof!” It seems a matter of regret that 
this enormous power is not made more use of by us. A few 
tidal mills, as far as we know, are the only mechanical uses 
which buman ingenuity bas made of this certain and tremen 
dons force. It hurls our mightiest ships for us up into creek, 
and basin, and dock, and thankful indeed we ought to be for 
this enormous service; but why should we not make great use 
of it as a power to be mechanically applied? I would suggest 
that in many of our-watering places, and in other places adja- 
cent, the principle of the bydraulic ram might be applied ona 
large seale, with a rising tide, to raise sea-water to u height 
snfficient to supply the town or village with an abundance of 
sea-baths, or to run by its own gravity a mile or two to places 
convenient for the purpose. But tidal water-mills seem to us 
capable of being used rather for the purposes of accumulating 
or storing power than for a direct application of it. Tidal 
water-wheels might be used either to “ compress air,” which 
cou'd be applied as a motive power whenever (and almost 
wherever) required, or to force water to a considerable height 
on a rock or any other place, and used as a steady power 
afterwards by means of a turbine or watei-wheel. Every bil- 
low that falls on the shore of Great Britain alone must be 
about 1,000 miles long . its average force (and I am now s - 
ing, as far as possible, irrespective of the great tidal force) 


must be equal to that of several horses’ power per mile. Now 
why should not some of these enormous powers be made use 
of? Coal is becoming a precious mineral, river-power must 
increase in value considerably, and it becomes us to look 
about and see where mechanical forces may be had. There 
are rivers in Ireland whose power still rans almost to waste ; 
the winds of heaven could be rendered far more useful than 
they are. But probably the time is not far off when the powers 
of the mighty deep may be invoked to our assistance, and 
while they float our shipping may also help to turn our mills, 
and to force their saline waters for bathing and other pur- 
poses far within our coasts.—Church Bells. 


a 
TO A FELLED TREE. 


Fine giant! there you fallen lie, 
Upon the groun you used to shade; 
Sad havoc with thy beanty made; 
No more thou branchest tu the sky. 


Royal poem of the sunny lane, 
hat used to feed mine eye and heart, 
On thee has Fate performed her part, 
Through Man, her instrument of pain. 


Thy limbs are lopped; thy roots are torn ; 
Stripped off, thy time-withstanding bark: 
A corner of my heart is dark, 

I in the sunshine am forlorn ; 


Were I a woman, should shed tears, 
To see thy glory brought so low ; 
No more to branch, no more to blow, 
To green, with the recurring years: 


The more, since Time’s remorseless tooth 
Has not unbased thy rugged tower, 
But, in thine age’s vigorous flower, 

Thou fallest to my kind’s unruth: 


And liest there, a slaughtered life, 
Undated o’er the murmuring bars ; 
Who branched to half a million stars, 

With all thy blood and blossom rife. 


No more to drink the summer’s rain ; 
No more to brave the winter’s storm ; 
No more to rear thy lordly form, 

And makes the music of the lane. 


No more to burst in April fringe ; 

To tassel-flower in copious May ; 

To Geepen through the Summer day, 
And mellow into Autumn’s tinge. 


No more to hear the linnet’s note ; 

The gushing thrush, devoid of art; 

To see the bright-billed blackbird dart, 
The drunken butterfly past thee float. . 


No more to see the cowslip blow ; 
The violet about thy foot ; 
The pansy o’er thy mossy root ; 
The pebble-rippling runlet flow. 


No more to overlook the grass 

Sprirg freshens to a living hue; 

No more to drink the Autumn’s dew ; 
To drowse as Summer's snow-clouds pass : 


To dapple, sweet, the daisied sod ; 
To bear the murmurous hum of bees; 
To whisper with thy fellow trees ; 
To stand, a living text of God. 


To sway beneath the boundless blue; 
To greet the morn, in sunrise drest ; 
Or seas of sunset in the west; 

The stars emerging into view. 


Alas! alas !—but thanks for this— 
They cut you down before the Spring ; 
Before the swallow’s twinkling wing ; 
Before thine April's rose-sweet kiss. 


Before your sap began to flow, 
And while you slept in semi-death ; 
Before you caught the honeyed breath, 
And saw, with tears, the primrose blow. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
——_>_—__——_ 


THE SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE. 


The Livingstone Search and Relief committee of the Royal 
Geographical society have issued a second report, in which 
they state the final judgment at which they have arrived on 
Lieutenant Dawson’s conduct in command o! the late expedi- 
tion. After considering that gentleman's report, and his 
answers to a number of written questions sent to him by the 
committee, they have come to the conclusion that Lieutenant 
Dawson was not justified in breaking up tke expedition on the 
grounds stated by him, and they express their disapprobation 
of his conduct in so doing. They think that as the expenses 
of the journey to the interior and back to Zanzibar had been 
already incurred, Lieutenant Dawson sbould, at any rate, 
have proceeded to Dr. Livingstone, taking on the supplies, 
medicine, arms, instruments, and guards, and assuring him, 
by personal intercourse, of the sympatby of his countrymen and 
their anxiety to relieve him. That he did not adopt this 
course, or even write to Dr. Livingstone to inform him of the 
expedition and its abandonment, the committee attribute to a 
lamentable error of judgment. They further consider ‘‘that, 
as the responsibility of breaking up the expedition on May 3 
rests entirely with Lieutenant Dawson, they are not required 
to express an opinion on the conduct subsequent to that date 
of the subordinate mewbers of the origin] party who acted at 
Zanzibar under no official obligations, With regard, however, 


to the Kev. Mr. New, who was engaged by Lieutenant Dawson 

at Zanzibar, they feel bound to say that, having heard from 

him a full explanation of the circumstances under which he 

acted, they acquit him of all blame, and place it on record 
t he has in no way forfeited their confidence.” 





Lieutenant Dawson has published a long letter replying to 


the committce of the Royal Geographical society. He charges 
his judges with having distorted the facts of his defence, and 
repeats in the strongest terms the allegation which bas been 
80 rife of late that Livingstone’s professed friends were least 
anxious about relieving him. He adds :—‘ So soon as I came 
to the conclusion that I was being used as a catspaw for work 
which I considered dishonorable I retired from the expedition. 
Except for this and the difficulty of my Admiralty leave I had 
every other ind t to proceed—funds at my disposal, 
honor within view for African exploration; but that boror 
could only be sought throngh a breach of faith to Livingstone 
and the public. Much as I regretted the loss of the chance of 
treading in the steps of Speke, Grant, and Burton, and of the 
time already spent in reaching the threshold of the enterprise, 
I could but resign at once, as a point of honor. I feel snre 
that, when Dr. Livingstone returns, the trnth of my conclua- 
sions and the correctness of my motives will be borne out to 
the letter, and that when Mr. Stanley's book is published in 
November we shall read therein full corroboration of the views 
Ihold as to Dr. Livingstone’s frame of mind to the Royal 
Geographical society.” 


—_——___o__— 


THE BLIND. 


The blind child should be taught to do everything for him- 
self, and “should be permitted to join in common recreations, 
such as leap-frog, touch, hoop-bowling, skipping with a rope, 
shuttle-cock, marbles, &c., and even the sports of sliding and 
snow-balling shculd not be forbidden, as they greatly tend to 
strengthen the system and to give a correct idea of distance. 
Riding on horse-back, when attainable, will be foupd of great 
service, and gymnastic exercises are much to be commended.” 
Blind children may follow most of the sports of childhood, 
and blind men and women are not debarred from a number 
of pursuits for which eyesight might be deemed indispensable. 
Thus we read once more of the brave John, King of Bohe- 
mia, who died fighting valiantly, and whose motto, “Ich 
dien,” is now worn by the Prince of Wales: of Ziska, the 
one-eyed, who lost his remaining eye in battle, but fought 
and conquered for Bohemia notwithstanding; of the blind 
philologist, Scapinelli, one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his d:y; of Count de Pagan, who on becoming blind devoted 
himself to the study of fortification and of geometry: of Dr. 
Nicholas Saunderson, who, although blind almost from his 
birth, lectured upon optics, and was Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Cambridge; of Sir John Fielding, 
half-brother of the great novelist, and Chief Magistrate of the 
Bow-street Police Court, whose “ acuteness on the magiste- 
rial bench may have been equalled, but bas never been sur- 
passed ;” of Huber, the eminent naturalist, who invented the 
glass bee-hives now in common use; and of James Holman, 
who travelled without an attendant throughout a large por- 
tion of Europe, penetrated 5,000 miles into the Russian do- 
minions, performed a voyage round the world, and actually, 
on one occasion, saved the vessel by taking the helm. There 
was acertain John Metcalf, who seems to have pursued his 
numerous avocations without much hindrance from the loss 
of sight. It is at least difficult to imagine what more he 
could have done, had he been able to see. Asa boy, he went 
bird’s-nesting with his schoolmates ; asa young man he fol- 
lowed the hounds, he Jearnt to swim and to dive, had the re- 
putation of being a good boxer, was a good musician, dealt 
in woollen goods and also in horses, established public con- 
veyances, became a builder and contractor, built bridges, laid 
down roads, made drains, and accomplished some difficult 
engineering works which people who had their sight de- 
clined.— Spectator. 








FACTS AND FANCIES 


The sales of the Land Department of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company for the month of September 1872 were 14,086 
acres, amounting to $71,207, at an average of 5.05 dollars per 
acre. The total sales from July 28, 1869, to the present date, 
are 628.394 acres, amounting to $2,661,431, at an average of 
4 24 dollars per acre. The number of purchasers in Septem- 
ber 1872 is 155 ; average to each, 91 acres. 
Mr. James R. Osgood, the well-known publisher of Boston, 
has just returned from Europe in improved health, and with 
head full of literary ventures to benefit and amuse mankind. 
Dedication of books is on the wane. Here is the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim” of Whittier and ‘‘ The Marble Prophecy” of Dr. 
Holland, and neither thrown as offerings at the feet or name 
of any oue. 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. encroach upon the Axpronx's 
old title of Facts and Fancies by publishing a most interesting 
volume with our heading for sub-title. ‘The book is admirably 
printed and illustrated, and gives the wonders of nature in esa, 
land, and air; beasts and birds, and their history and babits, 
are given with a minnteness that will gladden the heart of boy 
or girl seeking for information. 
Miss Ricord, of Newark, N. J., has a bust of her father, the 
Mayor of that city, in clay, on exhibition with other handiwork 
of that thriving Birmingham of America. Criticism is dis- 
armed when we know that this is the lady's muilen effort. 
The work is somewhat stiff, and has rather the appearance of a 
father as she would like to have him look. This is partien- 
larly so in the waviness and profuseness of the hair. The 
work has been indiscreetly praised. All in all we think the 
young lady has genius enough to justify her in calling upon 
the air and genius of Rome. Some day she may achieve preat- 
ness; but she must not be content with her present work. 
A Minister's wooing, as the tussle between a Baptist Church 


in Brooklyn and a Church of the same denomination in E iza- 
beth, N.J., over the Rev. Mr. Gallagher, has resulted in 
Elizabeth being the snevessful wooer, the Rev. gentleman 


“ 


having answered the ‘‘cali” of that now popularsuburb, Sx 
thousand a year, and the deed of a house were arguments that 
Brooklyn with its strong air could not overcome. The Rey. 


Mr. Gallagher is in his denomination what Dr. Hall is to the 
Presbyterians and the Rev. Heury Ward Beecher is to—- 
his congregation. 

That old and respectable book-house of Rontledge and Son, 
London and New York, are unable it is said to supply the 
American demand for their books. The business in New 
York is under the care of Mr. Blamire, who has faithfully 
and well represented the house for some fifteen years. 

The New Jersey Southern Railroad has fallen into new 
hands, and under the control of a direction with that railroad 
Jay hawker Jay Gonld at the head. What is up, or to be up, 
with South Jersey ? 

One of the most vigorous anti-Greeley editors of the eam- 
paign is Mr. E. H. Clement, of the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal, who was graduated by Horace on the Zivbune. 
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Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co., the American pnb- | very much like that of a far off cataract. 


lishers of Mr. Fronde, will entertain him at dinner next 
This will be a pleasant way to introduce the 
historian to the principal writers and reviewers of America. 


The Civil Service (Government) Reform is in full blast in this 
city. The candidates for office are examined, and we hope the 
examination will act as a discouragement to applicants. 


Mr. John Bigelow, one time Minister of the United States 
to France. arrived by the last Cunurder at this port. Mr. 
Bigelow will also be remembered as being connected for 
years with the Hvening Post. He also had a short season of 
the management of the New York Times. 

The ‘* Western Gun Works” take a shot at our readers in 
this issne of the AtBron. ‘They offer to speak for themselves, 
and we let them, 

Dr. Holland’s new poem, the ‘Marble Prophecy,” will be 
called terri! ly anti-Catholic, We commend it to Dr. Brown. 
son for his new Review, and then we will commend Dr 
Brownson’s Review to the lovers of strong writing. 


One of the newest rifles submitted to M. Thiers possesses 
the advuntage that the cartridges to suit it can be manufactured 
even on the field of battle. 

Vesuvius appears to be giving premonitory intimation of 
another ernption. Shocks have been felt—only slight hitherto, 
however—near the mountain, and smoke is being emitted 
from two of tbe craters. 

The total quantity of coal raised in the world is'estimated at 
195% million tons; Enrope yielding 167} millions; America, 
27 willions, almost entirely from the United States; Asia and 
Australasia, nearly 14 millions. 

The rules to be observed for the third of the series of Inter- 
national Exhibitions—that for 1873—are issued. The classes 
to be included are:—1, fine arts executed since 1863; 2, 
recent scientific inventions and discoveries: 3, substances 
used as food; 4, cooking and its science; 5, surgical instru- 
ments; 6, carriages not connected with rail or tram roads ; 7, 
silk and velvet ; 8, steel. 

One of the most attractive places near Vienna is the summer 
place of the Emperor in Heitzing, known by the name of 
**Schonbrunn,” or ** Beautifal Fountain.” 

Recent statistics show that nearly two-thirds of the British 
army consist of Englishmen, and over four-fifths of men who 
have resided in England. Something about three-fourths are 
Protestants, the remainder being Roman Catholics, 

Some one bas been testing the accuracy of thermometers. 
He took one mounted on boxwood, one on metal, and one 
very dirty. In the shade one degree covered the range of 
¢ : In the sun they differed 10 degrees. 
The method of mounting seems to make a variation in the 
effects of heat, and may account partly for the well-known fact 
that thermometers as well as doctors often disagree. 

Salmon in the Scotch Tweed have been very plentiful. 
Trout scarce. 

Autumn daily renders more attractive and charming the 
Lake George region. 

The ‘kingdom of petticoatery” is a phrase of the gallant 
Saturday Review. 


Now, what causes it ? 
Every muscle in the body is always in a state of tension. 
Some ere more on the stretch than others, particularly those 
of the fingers. It is conceded that the vibration of the fibres 
of those in the fingers being communicated to the shell, it 
propagates and intensifies it, as the hollow body of a violin 
does the vibration of its strings, and thus the acoustic nerve 
receives the’sonorous impressions. Muscles of the leg below 
the knee are said to vibrate in the same way, and if conducted 
to the ear producejthe same result. 

Rule of Proportion —Garrulous Old Party: Each ‘of you 
five years old? Why I’m more than eight times as old as both 
of you put together, my dears! What do you think of that, eh? 
What do} you think of that?—Elder of Twins: Well—you're 
not very tall for your age, sir! 

Business and Sport.—Bookmakers’ Saint’s-day—St. Ledger. 
Definition of Woman.—A figure of speech. 

Nice to a Shade.—An admirer of the fair remarks that the 
Crystal Palace fetes are graced by the presence of many 
Brunettes, but that there is only one Blond(e)-in there. 
Hospitality. —Gentleman in Highland Dress, just arrived :— 
Taken the liberty to bring my friend Harry Freeman, Mrs. 
Jollyboy.—Vrs. Jollyboy (tourist from Whitechapel to the 
‘Ighlands): ’Appy to see Mr. Freeman, I’m sure.—Gentleman 
in Highland Dress: He’s just left Ben Lomond.—Mrs, J.: 
Law, why didn’t you bring Mr. Lommon? We'd ’ave been 
’appy to see ‘im too. 

Not Filling at the Price.—The roll of fame. 

Pere Hyacinthe is not one to hide his light; he sees no 
reason why he should not be a-parent. 

Imperial Consideration.—The Emperor of Austria, before 
going to Berlin, visited Pesth, to look after the Diet there. 
This is as it should be. He does not forget that a large part 
of his kingdom is Hungary. 

————__—_—_— 


FROUDE THE HISTORIAN AS PAINTED By Mr. JusTIN 
McCartuy.—I can foresee sharp controversy and broad dif- 
ferences of opinion arising out of his Lectures in the United 
States. I cannot imagine their being received with indifter- 
ence, or failing to hold the attention of the public. He has 
imagination; he has that sympathetic and dramatic instinct 
which enables a man to enter into the emotions and motives, 
the likings and dislikings of the people of apast age. His 
style is penetrating and thrilling; bis language often rises to 
the dignity of a poetic eloquence. The figures he conjures 
up are always the semblances of real men and women. They 
are never wax-work, or lay figures; or skeletons clothed in 
words, or purple rags of description stuffed out with straw 
into an awkward likeness to the human form. The one dis- 
tinct impression we carry away from Froude’s history is that 
of the living reality of his figures. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir Charles Adderly (Conservative), Member of Parliament 





Paris newsboys are to be uniformed in dark blue,and their un- 
kempt hair is to be crowned with caps of scarlet cloth, similar 
to those worn by the Neapolitan boatmen. 

The Laplanders claim a high order of morality because no 
Lapland wife was ever known toelope. Probably because she 
never heard of any other lap-land to elope to. 


A firm of English matting manufacturers have completed a 
large cocoa-nut mat or carpet, of 525 square feet, with an 18- 
inch border in colors, for a church in Peru. The mat was 
woven in several pieces and jointed together. 


A company is being started in London for the purpose of 
taking steps to secure the most constant and owrye supply of 
preserved meat from whatever regions it may best be obtained, 
and, by a thorough organization of depots and other requisite 
establishments in every part of the country to popularize its 
use among all classes. 

The “funeral” of Pere Hyacinthe took place, according to 
the London Echo, on Sept. 5. It is the custom among Roman 
Catholic religious communities to consider any member that 
deserts them as dead, and the ceremony of burying him is 
gone throngh. This was done at the Convent of Dominicans 
to which M. Hyacinthe Loyson belonged. A coffin was placed 
in the middle of the chapel, and the customary burial service 
chanted. It 1s said the scene was most imposing, 

Sweden bas three Queens; Queen Dowager Josephine, 
mother cf the late and present King; Queen Dowager Wilhel- 
mina, wife of the late King Charles; and Queen Sophie, wife 
of the present King. 

M. John Lemoine. a writer of reputation in the Debats, 
while congratulating England and America on the termination 
of their dispute. fails to see that it bodes any good for the 
future, or is the precursor of an era of peace among men. 


A woman named Hayward, wife of a jockey, met her death, 
in England, under very singular circumstances. She was 
crackirg puts by striking them with a knife, when a small 
piece «f nutshell flew into her eye. She did not take much 


note of it at the tree, but some time afterward the eye became 
very painful and inflammation set in, which was followed by 
delirium, and the poor woman died. 


A Seotch Definition of ‘*Nothing.”—At Banchory, in 
Scotlend, lately, the parish school-master, out of curiosity, 
put the question to the scholars, ‘‘ What is nothing?” A 
pause ensued until an urchin whose proclivities for turning a 
penny were well known among bis school fellows got up and 


replied, ** li's when a man asks you to haud bis horse and 
jist says thank ye.” The answer has since earned considera- 
ble notoriety for the youngster, 

‘The present season is one of the most sickly ever known in 
the Northwest. In some localities almost every person, old 
and young, has or has had a fever of some kind, 


A resident of Gilroy, California, has discovered a process by 
which nicotine may be extracted from tobacco, giving good 
native qualities the fine flavor of prime Havana brands. 

‘Never put anything on paperif yon can avoid it,” is a 
mexim in which that wily old diplomat, Prince Gortschakoff, 
freely believes. He bas just expressed his profound relief and 
fati+faction that the recent imperial conference at Berlin has 
resulted in no written document. 

When a shell is held vp to the ear there is a peculiar vibra- 


tory noise. Philosopbically investigated the peculiar sound 
thus recognized is a phenomenon that very much perplexed 
learned gentlemen for along while. The experiment is easily 
made by simply pressing a spiral shell, common in collections, 


for North Staffordshire, and Under Secretary of the Colonies 
under the late Disraeli Government, addressed a large meeting 
of his constituents at Burslem on the 2nd inst. In the course 
of his remarks he alluded to the work of the Geneva Tribu- 
nal and the settlement of the disputes between England and 
America, and said the prosperity of the world depended upon 
a cordial’ understanding between the two nations. England 
had made great sacrifices to terminate the state of semi- 
alienation and relieve the anxiety of Canada. In conclusion. 
he said the settlement of the difficulties arising out of the de- 
predations of the Confederate privateers bad been dearly pur- 
chased by England, and maintained that the parties who 
titted out those vessels and made fortunes at the risk of the 
honor of the country ought to bear the burden of the award 
of the Geneva Tribunal. 


The London Gazette of September 25 contains the state- 
ments of the five Arbitrators, in which each expresses his indi- 
vidual opinion on the subject matter of the reference in the 
form he deems best. These statements form a bulky volume 
of 347 pages, of which number, however, the statement of the 
English Arbitrator occupies 254 pages. 

The Right Hon. Sir James Shaw Willes, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, has committed suicide. Sir 
James was suffering from a severe attack of the gout, which 
reached the brain and caused insavity, in one of the paroxysms 
of which the fatal act was committed. 


The Postmaster-General has issued orders forbidding the 
registration of Bradlaugh’s Journal for transmission abroad 
through the mails. Mr. Bradlaugh protests against the act as 
a violation of the liberty of the press. 

The explosion in the coal mine at Morley on Monday was 
far more serions in its results than the first dispatch stated, 
It is now known that 40 miners were killed. 


The price of coal has again advanced, The mining compa- 
nies of Belgium are not able to execute the orders they have 
received to send coal to England in consequence of the 
scarcity of miners in that country. 


A firm in Birmingham has made a contract with the Prus- 
sian Government to furnish 150,000 rifles of an improved 
pattern. 

By the accidental flooding of a coal mine near Wrexham, 
Wales, five hundred miners have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Lord Carnarvon, in laying the foundation-stone of a work- 
ingmen’s club at Carlton, near Nottingham, lately, said he 
understood that in the club they would have all the principal 
elements and characteristics which the London clubs possessed. 
They would have food for the mind and food for the body. 





He hoped there would be a good library, and also the leading 
periodicals and newspapers ; for in nothing had there beon a 
greater improvement than in the periodical literature of the 
time, There would be refreshment also for the body—not 
only tea and coffee and those beverages which cheered but did 
not inebriate, but also—and he thought it was decided very 
wisely—there would be facilities to have good, whvlesome 
English beer. He was a great advocate for good English beer, 
and thought there was nothing better and more truly English 
altogether. He had ventured to put in a plea for another 
class of refreshment. There were many excellent persons who 
found fault with smokiny, and said it was a terrible vice, and 
led to drinking and all other abominations. Now, he was not 
one of those: he believed, on the contrary, as Shakspeare 
said of wine, that ‘* it was a good creature if it was well used ;” 





over the cerebrum of either ear. Ifa large shell, the sound is 











and so he (his lordship) thought of the tobacco pipe. They 
were told it was a slow poison. Well, he answered that it must 





be a very slow poison indeed, hecanse some of his oldest and 
best friends had smoked all their lives, and were as well and 
hearty as they were twenty years ago. The doctors told us 
that, while tobacco was more extensively used than ever 
before, there was a steady, marked increase in the average 
length of life. He rejoiced, therefore, that those who wished 
might use tobacco in that club. 

The charge of tampering with voting papers brought against 
Dr. John Vance, of Plaistow, a member of the West Ham 
Local Board of Health, and a policeman named George Oliver, 
was again before the magistrates at the Stratford petty sessions 
on Wednesday the 17th ult. The defendants in collecting 
voting papers at an election for members of the West Ham 
Local Board, had, witk the permission of the voters’ wives, 
filled in some papers which had been left unsigned by their 
husbands. The chairman, in giving judgment, said the case 
had given the bench great anxiety, but they bad come to the 
conclusion that as the Legislature had lately largely extended 
the voting qualification, and had also thrown around the voter 
protection against being tampered with by imposing severe 
penalties upon gnilty parties, it was their duty to carry out 
the spirit of the Legislature. The only discretion they had 
was as to the term of imprisonment, and whether it should be 
‘*with or without hard labor.” The latter they would not 
impose, but the prisoners must go to the House of Correction 
for fourteen days. The defendants’ counsel asked for a case 
for the Queen’s Bench, but the magistrates declined to grant 
one, and the prisoners were taken to Ilford Gaol. 

On the 17th ult., while a thunderstorm was raging, and a 

strong wind blowing, the electric finid struck the wal!, five 

stories high, of Frankfort Mill, Littleborough, which was 

burned down a month ago. It fell inside the mill on to a fire- 

proof floor over the first story, breaking the iron beams and 

burying six persons, who were engaged in cleaning the 

machinery in the room beneath. Four of them, all young 

women, were dead when their bodies were extricated from the 
rubbish. The other two were severely crushed. 

On Sunday the 15th ult., whilst the East Terrace of Windsor 
Castle was crowded with promenaders, a man who had been 

sitting in one of the stone openings of the terrace battlements 

fell on to the “slopes’—a distance of twenty or thirty feet. 

He turned a couple of somersaults in falling, and remained 

stunned for a few minutes on the grassy slope. He was then 

picked up by the attendants, but apparently he was little the 

worse for his fall, as he afterwards walked away from the 
terrace. 
Agrarian violence is rife in the County Mayo, Ireland. 
Landbolders in the vicinity of Newport have been shot at and 
other outrages have been committed, but in all cases the per- 
petrators have escaped detection. 

Mr. Butt, the well-known ‘‘Home Rule” Member of Par- 
liament for Limerick, delivered a lecture on the 8rd inst. in 
the theatre of that city. He advocated a federal union, but was 
moderate in bis demands for Ireland. He referred to the pub- 
Ke declarations of Lords Hartington, Russell, and Montagu as 
favorable to the cause of the Home Rule. He advised the re- 
turn of Home Rule members to Parliament, and closed with 
the declaration that if their demands were rejected, they 
would act, but at present their plans could not be disclosed. { 
The Dublin police seized on the 18th ult. in a house in 
Copper-alley one nine-chamber revolver, one pistol, one sword, 
one dagger, three boxes of cartridges, two rifle cartridges, 
thirty-six mfle bullets, 130 leaden pellets, one box of rifle 
percussion caps, ove cartridge roller, one bullet mould, some 
sbot, and a book on revised platoon exercise fur the long and 
short Snider rifle. Two men named M‘Kenna, of the laboring 
class, were arreste@, charged with having arms and ammu- 
nition in a proclaimed district. 


THE CONTIN<NT. 


The Strassburger Zeitung says 500 Alsatians are now serv- 
ing as soldiers in the German garrisons, of whom 125 are vol- 
unteers. The latter will be liable to military service fur only 
one year. 

An official statement has been made of the result of the 
“option.” It shows that of the natives of the now German 
Provinces of Elsass and Lothringen 164.633 have declared in 
favor of retaining French citizenship. Of this number 38,800 
declarations have become valid through emigration to France, 
and in addition to it 12,000 domiciled Frenchmen have left 
the Provinces. 

It is rumored that President Thiers intends, at the next 
session of the Assembly, to urge the Conservative Deputies to 
support a proposition for the definitive establishment, by pro- 
clamation, of a permanent Republic, based on strictly conser- 
vative principles. It is also said that M. Cassimir Perier is 
now using his influence with Right Centre of the Assembly to 
bring it to accept the President's views. 

The Paris journals have opened subscriptions for the relief 
of the Alsatians who have left their homes and retained their 
French citizenship. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times telegraphs 
that the Russian Embassador in that city has received a note 
from Teneieff, the Secretary of the Emperor's Privy Corneil, 
withdrawing the congratulations which the Emperor had ten- 
dered to M. Thiers, and expressing the dissatisfaction ot Rus- 
sia at the aggressive attitude of the Kadical party of France. 

The Journal Officiel of Monday announces the appointment 
of a French Supreme Council of War, the members of which 
are Marshal MacMahon, Marshal Canrobert, Gen. Ladmirault, 
the Duke d’Aumale, Admiral de la RKonciere le Novory, and 
M. Ozenne. The Council is charged with the organisation 
and administration of the army, but not with the direction of 
military movements. 

A special dispatch from Madrid to the Soir says: Last eve- 
ning, while his Majesty King Amadeus was walking in the 
Plaza del Oriente, two men who were concealed behind statnes 
threw several large stones at him, crying at the time ‘* Vire 
la Republica!” ‘Yhe desperadoes took to flight immediately 
after committing the dastardly act. They were pursued by a 

ber of poli , but succeeded in making their escape. 
The occurrence caused great excitement in Madrid. 

During a discussion of the reply to the address from the 
throne in the Spanish Congress (the lower branch of the 
Cortes) on the 5th inst., an amendment was moved asking for 
the abolition of slavery throughout the Spanish dominions. 

The damage to the tery and palace of the Escurial by 
the fire of last week is not as heavy as was at first supposed. 
A thorough inspection of the building shows that the loss will 











not exceed $125,000. 

The Pope, replying to a deputation which visited him on the 
anniversary of the taking of the plebiscitum in Rome, declared 
that the triumph of the Church would assuredly come, if not 
in his lifetime, in that of his successors. 
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Pn market without its entry into another|under way, except on the high seas,” are | ligations relating to the 1858 and 1862 loans| do Incom — te 
that has a Inte caused so much embarrass- | liable to a penalty of $100, unless licensed by | are arranged. The respective agents of the | Alt. & Terre — Sete 30 
mont an then large amounts of money have | the United States under the provisions of the |!oan are in consequence instructed by the uum meee ‘0 
on transferred to this centre, where it has | act of February 28, 1871; but persons licensed | Turkish ambassador to call meetings of the | Chi 1 y - aegnagmappabebeny 136 
bees utilised in carrying stocks and gold|as pilots by a State may pilot all sailing | bondholders, wits the view of ascertaining io preferred... ooo. - 
> e late speculative excitement. vessels both in the coastwise and foreign | whether they desire the appointment of the Chtenge & Bi. Westeen...........-. 713 
. A mgs market is easier, the current trade, or registered steam vessels engaged in proposed syndicates,in which case the Turk- Chicago & Robi Island Cte Nicene wn 
rate being about 7 per cent. Discounts are| foreign trade, without a license trom the | ish Government undertakes to appoint them. | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. °°. we 
better viewed, prime acceptances being placed | United States under this act and without in- Glevel Col. tu & Cindtn.s ‘aoig 
at 10 and 12 per cent. Gold is steady at} curring the penalty above mentioned Se er Sol Ole. & tations Benton’ 0% 
1125, and %&. with d b ; S Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. . 90% 
g and %, with a tendency to recover te THE CHICAGO AND CANADA | Del. Lack. & Western on 
somewhat of the decline of the past wees.| Some of our leading citizens interested in Dubuque & Sioux City.<-2 0000220. | od 
Foreign eet 108) is naturally stronger, be- - _—— of American products at SOUTHERN a ea joe reeeeseee| -. 
ing quoted at 108} for sixty days and 11014 | the World’s Fair in Vienna next year, held : ores F Me St. | i ; 
for short sight bankers sterling. Govera- a ‘eo at the Union League club rooms First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years a ® preferre | rr ‘as 
ments are higher, in sympathy with the firm- | last. Friday evening and appointed an SEN we ae 110% | a2 
ness they show in London, and the stock | advisory committee, pepressuiting twenty-six vies septteascatamagiony, Joliet alUuleage, wa ini 
market is modera'ely active, at a noted de- pope of natural and manufactured products We recommend to investors as a Safe and Minute Contre ss 128 
cline from preced ing quotations, a e cOuumittee being expected to co-operate | Profitable security. Present price, 91 - ke Shore & Michigan Southern. . BB 2 ‘2 
meni ; with the comm'ssioncr to promote Seanad “ : y price, 90 and aC- | Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred.....! 26% wwe 
_The following are the latest. stock quota- chiatts ot ten cabiiiien end to omahan an crued interest. Interest payable April and - & uaa 2d preferred... | 10 Ren 
tions : a Oct. to, | terest in it in their respective groups. The October, at the Union Trust Company, Cou-| Milwaukee & St. cece’ re | 
American Gold........... 144@ — 113 @— |Commissioner, General Van Buren, stated |P?” 07 Registered. This road is the western | yorris & Basdx sn 00000000" | | to 
Del. Lack. & Western... % @— — @— | that he had already received seventy applica-|end or link of the Canada Southern, which | New Haven & Hartford. <..00."2.") eee 
Brie «oo eco ieeceeereocs 48 @ — 48%; @ 48% | tions for space in the American department, | together form th trunk li : New Jersey. «oo. os vera: sereerenee iia | igi 
Eric preferred spe ig a a @ 23 ae ites nearly all of them from manufacturers of fa ; jenew runk line from Buffalo | N. Y. Central & Hudson River... Join 12426 
Wiinole Geir 3200002 = @— ee 8% | machinery. to Uhicago, running directly into Chicago on} %% — "IP Certificate... © | sees 
“aa 87 = (@ — . its own line; i 
Michigan Central........ 1398 <3 ms a Mr. John A. Parker, President of the Great yi op iampiotn. —— 08 Sia, Se Oe 
N. x. Central and seas 2X — 93%@ 94 | Western Insurance Company, having been shortest line now built, or that ean be built, Coal Stocks. 
SS nue wh — Tih — a as to whether the sum awarded between Chicago and Buffalo. The great | American Coal Co................. Ta eRe 
Rerthwestere peal -“~ = bis ~ |by the Geneva Board of Arbitration is suffi-| accumulation of freights at Chicago and | Cumberland Coa} and Iron Co... ie - 
Olio and Miselselppl. 42%@ — a4%@ — |Ccient to cover the fair and bona fide claims | Toledo, eve b ; petaware & Heteen Canal. iit | is 
Pacific Mail Pe semntent ones pa) = £0%@ 8t | for spoliations of the property of American » n now, eyond the capacity of Per eer Goat Ce... es en 
Eee I NOG EBT [citizens by the Anglo-Confederate privateers, | he Present Trunk Line, renders the speedy sini sin wad Bs 
Reading ee a a aa = $= replies through the columns of a contempo- completion of the road an absolute necessity. 
SE nen oy Oe | Ps oe i affirmative. He states that the Pamphlets and all information furnished by Miscellaneous. | 
[st gg ana Bx@ 38% Be sex | *SSrevate claims filed in our State Depart- | Atlantic Mail 
Wabash  }, 70xcn — 72 @ = ment was $17,765,065, of which he thinks | WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, Boston Water Power. “2.0000 777" aes, 
estern Union.......... 0% a aie a about four millions were purely consequen- | Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. Canton Co. .....00.006 63 iow 
*. os £,*@ 94% | tial damages. Besides these, he argues that | . . ait Adams Express... . 42 is: 
U. S. Express... He OK 194 ao | there was a large amount of double claims,or| [EONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER jooles aoe pa 0° 
Wells, Fargo 8x@ 89 86 @ 87% | Claims twi ; ’ » | American Express......0.........04. 6ix | 
. Fargo........ GS 8% ms twice made by owners and insurers ; a Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. ad 
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To Investors. 


To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend, 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold 
Bon ds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold interest, (equal now to 844 cur- 
rency,) and sold at par, they yield an income 
considerably more than ove-third greater than 
U.S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon and Registered, 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- 
est, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and Rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 


§ ledged as security for the first mortgage 


bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 


of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. | 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


Financial Ageats N. P. R. R. 








CITY STOCKS FOR SALE. 
MOBILE CITY 88, Coupons received for Taxes. 
ELIZABETH CITY 7s, due in 1878. 
NEW YORK CITY 6s and 7s, Also 
JERSEY CITY 7s 
WATER BONDS, 
30 VWEARS TO RUN. 


GEO, K. SISTARE, 24 Nassau St, 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 





First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40Ta# PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles ; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral country of both 
states: and conne:ting at termini with the GREAT 
THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

It is the only East and West road in a belt 
ave azing 3) miles wide, and passes through the best 
part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30,00 acres of Farming Lands. 

$1,100,000 IN CASH has been already ex- 
pended on this Road, of which 30 miles in Illinois 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 


Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 187%. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 


towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are W. Il. GUION 
(of Williams and Guion), SIDNEY DILLON, JAY 
COOKE & CO., CLARK, DODGE & CO., J. & W, 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., and PAUL 
S. FORBES, of New York, BENJ. E. BATES, of 
B>ston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 

Bonds $:,000 cach payable in 30 years, principal and 
interest in GoLp, FREE of GovERNMENT Tax. Sink- 
ing Fund 24g per cent. on Gross Earnings. 

ror sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Acents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & (CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
| Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES MM. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 














BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT. of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of C 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resmpent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arncnisap, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
xm. ©. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
TDavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0, 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





ce. 
er M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
so. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTE® 
(Issued and paid free of Comnafmien) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
(No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


* On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 














These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
— more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. —_— 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 





Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, wailed free everywhere. Address, 














0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R: R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL STREET, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for T:avellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES ane A maa EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 


Railway and other Loams negotir’ed. Stocks 
a meame dealt ,in on Commission. Interest on 
eposits 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 











gr" Uncurnrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Srocss, 
Coin, Lanp WarRants, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 


d Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 

NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly 

G2" CoRRESPONDENTs of this honse, may rely 
pon beavis their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York CorREsponpDENTs: HENRY CLEWS 

co. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS. 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted te Redemption of the 
Bends. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 


National City Bank, New York. We confidently | 


| prices. 


assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


‘ 
| OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, Janvary 26, 1672. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Preminms received on Marine Rieks from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 81st Dec., 1N71....... $5,412,777 
Preminme on Policies not marked off 1st 
2,983,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issned upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3lst December, 1871...... $5,375,798 2 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 68 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.... . $3, 143.240 00 
Loans secured by St»cks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 





the Company, estimated 386,789 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Rece’ . 2,405,937 95 
RIE Sacaccduccvssencs . egdncens 274,345 O1 

Total amount of Assets............ $14.806,812 87 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders there: f, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 188 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date al! interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancell Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the rem ape A for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JosepH GAILLAED. J3., 
Cuar.es Dennis, O. A. Hawn, 
W. H. H. Moozz, James Low, 


Hewnegy Corr, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low, Bens. Bascocr, 


Lewis Curt!s, Rost. B Mnytvurx, 





Cuarues H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
LoweE.u Hotsroox, Freperick CHaUncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Rorau PHEtPs, WrturaM H. Wess, 
CaxeB Barstow, Sueprparp Ganpy, 


A. P. Prixot, Francis Sxrppy, 
Wituram E. Doper, Cxarues P. Burpett, 
Davin Lang, Cuas H. MarsHatt, 


James Bryce, 
Danreu 8S. MrtuER, 
Wa. Stuzcis, 


Witxiram E. Bunxes, 

Samuet L. Mircat, 

James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewakt, 

Dennis PEREINS, ALExaNDER V. Buake, 
Cuartes D. Levericsz. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH axp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets isened for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 





Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange oD 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

f'aescngers forwarded to all the Western States oT 
anada at lowest rates. 

For furtt ct particnlare, apply to 

TAVSCOTT, BRO HERS & CO.. 
“6 South Street, New Ycrk. 





Francis & lWoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;,} 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet’. 





c., &C. 
We keep everything in our} ue, and sell at lowest 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 

AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 








Henry Owen, Agent; 














